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The Value of the Services of the Architect as 
Regards the Food Supply of great Crtves. 


MONG the various 
services rendered 
to the common- 
wealth by the 
architect and the 
surveyor, few 
persons will be 
inclined to rank 
the cheapening 
of food. Wehave, 
however, in the 
current number 
of the Quarterly Review, so signal an instance 
of the opposite state of things,—that is to say, 
of the enormous increase in cost, and waste in 
bulk, of nutritious human food, arising directly 
from the want of those facilities for sale and 
distribution which it is the function of the 
architect and of the surveyor to provide,—that 
the value of the services actually rendered in 
this respect by the profession assumes incon- 
testable importance. 

A perusal of our article of the 14th ult., on 
“Food for the Million” (which, of course, was 
not published in time for such consultation), 
would have enabled the author of this sprightly 
and instructive article,—it is headed ‘‘ The Fish 
Supply of London,”—to avoid the only serious 
error that we detect on perusal, viz., his view 
of the costly character of the long railway 
carriage. It is Mr. Spencer Walpole, not the 
writer of the article, who tells the extraordinary 
story, to which most readers will be apt to apply 
the term “Cock and Bull,” of a van loaded 
with fish being driven round and round Bil- 
lingsgate for eleven days, still with the same 
load of fish, with the result,—‘ The fish which 
it contained was, of course, ultimately con- 
demned.” We should think so. By what ex- 
traordinary hoax the Inspector of Fisheries to 
the Home Office could have been induced to 
insert in his report a tale of this kind,—calcu- 

» 48 it is, to throw doubt on the accuracy 
or judgment of the whole report,—or how the 
Quarterly Reviewer can have cited it without 
Comment, we cannot attempt to guess. But the 
staple of the paper is of a far different order. 

Billingsgate Market, we are told by the 

viewer, has a frontage to the river of 200 ft. 
and a superficial area of 40,000 square ft. (or 

WSacres). But as thissite contains seventeen 
shops, and, till very lately, two public-houses, it 
ng obvious that the space left for market proper 
“tmiserably small. It is a pity that its area is 
not given by the Reviewer. Not only is the 
market itself so disproportioned to the wants of 
the trade, and of the metropolis, but the 





“pproaches are of the most stunted and bar- 

us description, allowing only two vans to 
ee so that “if a vanis being unpacked 
 J€ market, one of the two streams of traffic 
“temporarily blocked.” 


The regulations of the market, it must be 
freely allowed, are as thoroughly calculated to 
make the worst of inefficient space, and inter- 
mittent approach, as the wit or folly of man 
could well devise; not that we take it that 
either wit or folly were the arbitrators in the 
matter. That function was fulfilled by another 
abstract personification, by blind and greedy 
“Vested Interest,’ our old enemy. And to 
effect this, first, no fish is allowed to be sold 
before the hour of five a.m.; and secondly, 
“when the clock strikes nine, the police inter- 
fere, and clear all the closely-packed vehicles, 
sometimes amounting to nearly 4,000 in number, 
out of the City, in order to make way for the 
ordinary day traffic of the streets.” If the 
salesmen and frequenters of the market were 
undisturbed, we suppose that something would 
be going on within it from two to three a.m to 
ten or eleven p.m., that is to say, for twenty 
hours out of the twenty-four. To reduce the 
possibility of doing business at one stroke in the 
ratio of from 20 to 4 is a sample of that blind 
abuse of corporate power which has raised up 
such fierce opposition to what in their origin 
were very noble institutions. 

Nor is ‘‘ Vested Interest”’ content with in- 
adequate space, inconvenient approach, and 
capriciously shortened time. As with the brick- 
makers, as with the cutlery-grinders, as with 
the divers,—at least not so very long ago,—the 
greatest possible amount of inconvenience, with 
no little risk to humen life, is thrown in the 
way of landing the fish. If there be one object 
which it is, more than another, important to 
move in the most rapid mode, and without 
touch of human hands, from the hold or deck 
of a ship to the stall of the market, it is a box 
of fish. If there be any article of trade which 
it is more thoroughly easy to move in this way, 
by cranes and trucks, than any other, it is this 
same box of fish. How is it actually done? 

“In front of the market, on the water side, 
there is a large floating pontoon, but the 
steamers are not allowed to come alongside it 
in order to unload, being compelled to lie off at 
a distance of nearly 100 ft. from the market 
quay, and to land the fish along planks thrown 
out from the steamer to a barge, and from this 
barge to the floating pontoon. Every pound of 
fish brought by steamer and landed from the 
river at Billingsgate is carried along these 
planks upon men’s heads. Only two roads,—-one 
from and one to the steamers,—are permitted 
to exist, and as the men have no choice but to 
follow each other, it is obviously impossible to 
land a large quantity of fish before the market 
closes at nine in the morning. The result is, 
that fresh fish are often thrown away, because 
it will not keep until four o’clock the following 
morning.” 

Is it possible to describe a state of things,— 
we can find no other word for it,—more tho- 
roughly infamous, more disgraceful to the cor- 





porate authorities and to all those holding rule 





over the market? Four hundred tons of fish 
for every working day in the year are sent to 
Billingsgate Market. This is calculated by Mr. 
Birkbeck, M.P., to be equivalent to a drove of 
1,000 fat oxen entering London every day. 
How much of the 400 tons actually makes its 
way on the heads of the water-side porters into 
the market we are not told. The quantity is 
limited to that which a file of men can carry 
along a rough plank between the hours of five 
and nine. During half the year, too, this bar- 
barous system of porterage, which only needs 
to be conducted by women instead of men to 
be the very worst that could be adopted by any 
savage tribe, is carried on in the dark. “ Acci- 
dents happen frequently, and occasionally there 
is loss of life.” It would have been well if the 
reviewer had ascertained the number of men 
thus employed. We fully anticipate, from the 
experience attained in those cases of the most 
debasing, the most deadly, and the most dan- 
gerous work of which we have any previous 
cognisance, that it is these half-clad, hard- 
worked porters, who, in the dark winter morn- 
ings, at the risk of their lives, do the work of a 
quarter of a donkey a piece, that will be found 
the most strenuous supporters of so frightful a 
state of things. They probably are, compara- 
tively speaking, well paid ; as a single firm, the 
largest in the trade, has paid from 4,3001. to 
4,8501. a year for this wretched colportage of 
their cargoes. So, to keep up, or rather to keep 
down, in a few hands, the remuneration for a 
wholly unnecessary porterage, life is risked on 
the one hand, and East London is starved on 
the other. 

For East London is fond of fish. The “ wet 
trawl fish” that is thus brought to Billingsgate 
is divided into two classes,—prime and offal. 
Prime consists of turbot, brill, soles, John Dory, 
and red mullet. Offal includes plaice, haddock, 
cod, skate, roker, whiting, sturgeon, hake dabs, 
thornback, and gurnard. ‘“ Roker,” a term un- 
known to the naturalist, includes all fish of the 
ray family, except skate. It “is a favourite 
food of the working classes, to whom it could 
be supplied at 3d., or less, per pound.” Is it 
not incredible that the vast population of East 
London so tamely submits to the daily “‘ con- 
demnation”’ and destruction, by tens if not by 
hundreds of tons, of alarge portion of the fish that 
is actually brought to the verge of the market, 
—there to be destroyed—rather than put down 
a second plank for the London lazzaroni, or allow 
the natural business of the fisherman to be 
carried on, in the way of removing his cargo, 
during the proper and natural hours of labour ? 

All this wrong, waste, oppressive cruelty, and 
national loss would be impossible but for the 
small area of the market, and the utterly 
inadequate approaches. It appears to be @ 
wanton, as it is a wicked, waste on the part of 
the City authorities. ‘In 1862, Mr. Horace 
Jones, the City Architect, suggested the only 





| practicable scheme for making Billingsgate more 
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accessible by land that has yet come before the 
Common Council. At an estimated cost of 
88,0001., he proposed to construct a new street, 
from the corner of Eastcheap and Fish-street- 
hill to Thames-street. The Common Council 
approved, and allowed the proposal to lie on tke 
table, and when, twelve years later, the Im- 
provement Committee of the City of Londcn 
sought to give effect to the plan, the estimatcd 
co:t had risen from 88,0001. t» 525,0001.” £o 
much for the economy of procrastination! 

Of the plan now in progress for establishirg 
a new riverside fish-market of at least 4 acres 
in extent in the parish of St. Paul, Shadwell, 
and of the persistent, though, happily, un- 
successful, opposition raised to the Bill authoris- 
ing it in both Houses of Parliament, we are not 
now about to speak. One thing, however, does 
tell with force from the perusal of our article, 
which we recommend our readers to study,—it 
is, that there seem to be reasons, both many 
and good, for establishing a market for railway- 
borne fish, not on the river-side, but at some 
central position for other parts of the metro- 
polis. At Billingsgate, if we may rely upon 
our authority, the supply of fish by railway does 
not seem to have increased the total supply of 
London; for the railway-borne fish had to 
struggle for admittance to the wretched market- 
place with the river-borne fish during the four 
hours to which supply was restricted. 'There- 
fore, the more fish brought by railway got in, 
the less time was there left for the admis- 
sion of the water-borne fish! The subject is 
one on which it is a hard test of temper and of 
self-command to write. Of all the wicked and 
wanton oppressions from which the serfs in 
feudal times had to suffer, was there one at 
once so persistent, so wanton, and so wicked as 
the regulation of the fish-market at Billingsgate 
-by the City of London ? 








OPENING MEETING, 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


THE opening meeting of Session 1882-83 of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects was 
held on Monday evening last in Conduit-street, 
Mr. Horace Jones, President, in the chair. 

The decease was announced of the following 
members, viz., RK. Lacon Sibley, Fellow, and 
T. E. C. Streatfeild, Associate. 

The following gentlemen were balloted for 
and declared to be duly elected, viz. :— 

As Fellows.—Mr. Charles Trubshaw (Asso- 
ciate), Architect, Northern Division of the 
Midland Railway, Derby; and Mr. William 
Henry Picton, of Liverpool. 

As Associates.—Mr. Frederick de Jersey Clere, 
of Feilding, New Zealand; Mr. John William 
Simpson,* Mitre-court Chambers, Temple, E.C.; 
Mr. Arthur Sutton Gover,* Queen-street, Cheap- 
side; Mr. Francis Hooper,* Beckenham; Mr. 
Nathaniel James Stanger,* of Tresillian- 
crescent, St. John’s, New Cross; Mr. Charles 
James Tait,* of Highbury Park; Mr. Charles 
Steward Smith,* of Friar-street, Reading; Mr. 
George Alexander Thomas Middleton,* of Ryde 
Vale-road, Balham ; Mr. Samuel Cuthbert 
Rogers,* of Bedford-row ; Mr. P. Cowper,* of 
Frederick-street, Gray’s Inn-road; Mr. E. W. 
Poley,* of Lady Somerset-road, Highgate ; and 
a0 R. W. Bousfield,* of Clifton-gardens, Maida 

ale. 


The President’s Address. 


The President then proceeded to deliver his 
opening address. After a few preliminary 
o»servations, he entered upon a review of the 
events of the past session, and went on to 
speak of the hopes and expectancies of the pre- 
sent one, and generally of matters now interest- 
ing the world of architecture and its sister arts. 
The Institute’s losses by death had been more 
than or liner'ly serious, first and foremost being 
a national rather than a merely professional 
bereavement in the vacating of the Presidential 
Chair by the death of Mr. Street. They were 
the more forcibly reminded of the sad event by 
the circumstance that at this very time arrange- 
ments were being made for the State opening 
of his greatest work, the most important 
national building completed since the Houses 
of Parliament. Had he lived to see the in- 
auguration of the New Law Courts it might 
have been hoped that some special decoration 
in public recognition of his toil, skill, and 
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genius might have been granted him. The 
audience was reminded of Mr. Street’s earnest 
advocacy of the preservation of the City 
churches, and of his brilliant and exhaustive 
Opening Address last year. One further act 
remained for the Institute,—the placing of 
his memorial portrait on its walls. For 
though it had been often mooted that the 
custom of thus honouring their past presidents 
should not be allowed to harden into an in- 
flexible rule, he felt sure none would be for 
making the break upon this occasion. In the 
New Palace of Justice its architect would have 
a monument in his honour, but that was no 
reason why the Institute should forego its 
right to a canvas memento of its illustrious 
president. Brief obituary notices were next 
given of two past vice-presidents, Mr. Decimus 
Burton and Mr. Mocatta, neither of them 
of late much spoken of in the profession, 
but both noted more or less in former times, 
Burton especially having been a ruling light 
and power in architecture half a century ago. 
Mr. Mocatta, although not so well known in 
the profession as Mr. Decimus Burton, always 
evinced a great love for his art, and took a very 
great interest in the well-being of the profession. 
In Mr. Anthony Salvin the profession had lost a 
member whose works of restoration at the 
Tower of London, at Cambridge, and elsewhere, 
were well known. The death of Mr. George 
Somers Clarke was too recent an event to allow 
of his being as yet adequately commemorated. 
The President had lost in him a special friend. 
He was a pupil of the late Sir Charles Barry, 
travelled through Italy, France, and Germany 
about thirty-six years ago, and wrote for the 
Architectural Publication Society.  Tallis’s 
Printing-house and other large mercantile 
buildings in the City were designed by him, 
and, together with some of his country-houses, 
especially one for the late Mr. Hermon, marked 
well his talent and originality. The accessions 
to the ranks of the Institute during the past 
year had been 42 Fellows and 223 Associates. 
Some of the papers read at their meetings had 
been more than usually interesting. The Presi- 
dent instanced Mr. Hugh Stannus’s on “ The 
Artistic Treatment of Constructional Iron- 
work”’ as a most acceptable essay. Indeed, it 
might have been wished that the author could 
have had more time allotted to him; but they 
were willing to accept it asa prelude to a future 
paper on the same subject, which might be 
further developed to the great advantage of 
themall. Mr. John Slater’s paper ‘On Recent 
Progress in the Electric Lighting of Buildings” 
was, perhaps, even a more popular production 
of the session. The practical utility of the 
subject, the interest felt and shown by all in 
the wonderful adaptation of science to the 
wants of the whole world, an interest resulting 
in so many National and International Electric 
Exhibitions; and the pleasant way in which 
the whole was popularised, could not fail to 
charm and instruct the audience. The Presi- 
dent did not wish his special allusion to these 
two papers to be understood as a depreciation 
of other communications. Reference was next 
made to the Institute’s important labours for 
adjustment of the vexed question of light and 
air. The report was not yet ready for pre- 
sentation to the members, but when produced it 
would be found, the President believed, useful, 
valuable, and exhaustive. Many minds had 
been brought to bear upon the problem, and to 
harmonise the various views they had taken of 
it, so as to reduce them into an orderly and 
useful digest, required time, care, and discretion. 
Two or three other questions before the Council 
had in like manner long waited to be reported 
on, not from any supineness on its part, but 
with a view to make the reports as perfect as 
possible. 

The session of 1881-2 would long be memorable 
for the inauguration by the Institute of its 
system of compulsory Examination. The 
Council, having seriously weighed the question, 
had come to the determination that they would 
begin with an examination neither too strict 
nor too exhaustive. After complimenting the 
examiners, with special mention of Messrs. 
Griining, Mathews, Robson, Watson, and others, 
the President remarked that at present their 
curriculum might be truly described as a pre- 
liminary one, not insisting on more knowledge 
than was absolutely indispensable to any aspirant 
to employment as an architect. He was firmly 
convinced, however, that whilst it would be 


—_—_——_—— 
tion, it would have been impolitic and injudicious 
to make a fresh start from such a high level as 
to necessitate the lowering of their standard 
Very much remained to be done in future years, 
not only by the Board of Examiners, but shi 
by the candidates themselves. Every candidate 
should be encouraged to pass as an Associate 
before aspiring to be a Fellow. The examina. 
tion must be scientific and practical rather than 
esthetic. Art could not be tested in the same 
way as arithmetic, and what Cowper said of a 
poet was no less true of an architect,— 

** A poet does not work by square or line, 

As smiths and joiners perfect a design.’’ 
Perhaps there was no better test of art know- 
ledge than the numerous and valuable prizes 
offered for competition by the Institute. The 
President spoke highly of the good work done 
by the Architectural Association in preparing 
for the examination many of the best candi- 
dates. The Royal Academy was able to award 
even more valuable awards and honours than 
the Institute, and he believed they were always 
given with great care and appreciation. The 
curriculum of the Academy’s Architectural 
School, under Mr. R. P. Spiers, a friend and 
Fellow of the Institute, showed that in many 
branches of art no student lacked opportunity 
to perfect himself, any more than in the 
scientific branches of the profession. Careful 
drawing and modelling were insisted 01, as well 
as attendance upon lectures on perspective, and 
there were liberal rewards inducing to earnest 
study. Like aids in mastering the theory and 
practice of their art were to be found in the 
architectural classes at University and King’s 
Colleges. No doubt museums of models and 
casts, for which there was still much outcry, 
would prove a great boon to many, but casts 
were no proper substitutes for originals where 
these themselves could be studied. But after 
ali that schools could do to fit a man for the 
present examination, or for some higher one, 
there was still to be acquired the practical 
education best learned in an architect's office, 
whether large or small,—for each had much to 
be said for it,—and in everyday business red- 
tape was, perhaps, a bad master, but it might 
often be found a good servant. In every calling 
there was much detail work which was best 
learned when very young, and familiarity with 
which saved much time in after-life, often 
enabling men to form quick decisions, seem- 
ingly prompted by instinct or intuition. The 
President illustrated the importance of the 
practical side in an architect’s education by 
pointing out the prominence of the element in 
the examination for the military profession. 
He referred also to actual or possible relations 
of the Institute with schools of practical 
engineering and with the City and Guilds of 
London Institute, whose Technical College 
would doubtless welcome such an alliance. 
That College would afford young architects 
insight into artificers’ work, whilst its students 
might be aided by the body to which his 
audience belonged in the study of the more 
scientific and wsthetic branches. ; 

It was one of the duties of the Institute to 
guard against infringements of the code of 
honour which governed the relations between 
architects and their employers. Architects 
could not be too careful with regard to the 
pecuniary affairs of themselves and of those 
whom they employed on behalf of their clients. 
It was a tradition which had been handed down 
to them, and should continue to be handed 
down from generation to generation, that the 
architect should think of his duty to his client 
before contending for his own remuneration, 
and no illicit gains, however small or however 
large, should for a moment enter into his imagi- 
nation, still less into his pockets. 

National and international exhibitions were 
the next topic touched upon, @ propos of _— 
forthcoming at Amsterdam and Berlin, bo 
of which, it was understood, would devote 
much of their space and efforts to Art. 
At the outset, the President threw out 4 
suggestion by the way, that the meen 
Institute of Great Britain might well make 


itself the Sanitary Institute of Europe, ane 
hold forthwith, as such, an ln. 


Congress of its own. There were many 
tary matters of cosmopolitan interest, and espe 
cially applicable to all large European — 
The safeguarding of public buildings, especia p/ 
theatres, against fire was another question 
common interest to all the great capitalists, an 





both practicable and wise to extend the range 





and to increase the stringency of the examina- 





the panic caused by the terrible catastrophe . 
Vienna drew attention to the want of intern 
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tional conferences on such problems. Friendly 
converse between experts from the different 
countries might lead to the general adoption of 
all really necessary precautions, and at the 
same time tend to moderate the excesses of 
Government interference, such as those into 
which the Austrian authorities had been 
frightened in this melancholy instance. The 
President here glanced at Mr. Aitchison’s advo- 
cacy, at a provincial congress, of the artistic 
employment of colour in the interiors of houses, 
and took occasion to notice the sudden turn 
taken by the public taste in favour of poly- 
chromy. 

The year had not been rich in architectural 
and esthetical literature. Such productions as 
the Edmund Sharpe Memorial were not common, 
and its usefulness to the architect, as well as 
to the general art student, would make this 
unique work highly prized. It was a work 
highly honourable to those who produced it 
as well as to him to whose memory it was 
dedicated. The “ Lectures” of a former 
vice-president of the Institute, the late E. 
Middleton Barry, R.A., edited by his brother, 
Canon Barry, came next, and a projected re- 
production of Art Costumes. The completion 
of a translation of Viollet-le-Duc’s ‘‘ Lectures 
on Architecture ” had appeared, and there had 
been published several treatises on warming, 
ventilation, plumbing, sanitation, practical 
geometry, and iron construction as applied to 
roofs. The Americans had sent us their views 
on cottage, farm, and villa architecture, as well 
as on the interiors of dwellings. From France 
had been received the concluding livraison of 
“The Vatican,” a work on the construction of 
the Hétel de Ville, another on the Chateau 
of Versailles, several on the Renaissance, and 
another part or two of the works of Viollet- 
le-Duc. Germany had sent photographic views 
of executed buildings in her chief cities, and 
works on the various architectural styles and 
their history. 

Passing to the subject of restorations, the 
President said those at Bristol, under their 
friend and Fellow, Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., 
would, doubtless, add to his laurels, but some 
regret had been expressed that his plans in- 
volved the destruction of the abbot’s lodgings. 
St. Alban’s was still a focus of discussion and 
criticism, and was likely to be so for some time 
tocome. The Tower of London was now, he 
believed, about to receive the attention of the 
restorer. 

Inthe archxological investigations of Clas- 
sical architecture, what now mainly interested 
men of culture was the contemplated resump- 
tion of Mr. J. T. Wood’s excavations at 
Ephesus. They could only hope that an under- 
taking on which that gentleman had lavished 
so many years of patient and thoughtful toil, 
and from which nothing but the exhaustion of 
his resources could have induced him to desist, 
might be started afresh, and brought to a suc- 
cessful issue. The Temple of Diana at Ephesus 
wasunique among Greek fanes. It was not a 
copy of the Parthenon at Athens, but had an 
individuality of its own, making a type by 
itself. As to the importance of its rescue from 
the dust of ages, Professor Newton’s words 
were quoted :—“‘The complete excavation of 
the Temple of Diana at Ephesus is an object 
well worthy of support from the nation, which 
how possesses in the British Museum the only 
portions of the beautiful sculptures as yet dis- 
discovered of the Temple.” The President 
ore sal appealed to those present to do their 
_ in enlisting the sympathies of all able to 

elp forward a renewal of the enterprise. The 
Cessation of his labours just at the time when 
was expecting to find the most important 
emains of the Temple, including the sculptured 
+ and cornice, was a bitter disappointment 

0 the man who had made for a noble end so 
many personal sacrifices, amongst them being 

'8 professional prospects as an architect. 

oman remains of some interest to architects 
— to have been recently found at Bath, 
~ the more important discovery of a Gallo- 

ae city near Poictiers was reported from 

ance, 
oro opolitan improvements, decided on or 
“a ey » were next passed in review. With 
rg - ~ necessity of improved approaches 
oe rh oyal Courts of Justice, reference 
He ade to a plan suggested by Mr. C. F. 
eta “py of wee for a new thoroughfare pro- 
iinaneh § . a northwards from the Strand 
With vet slums of Clare-market to Holborn. 
erence to the proposed new Govern- 





ment Offices, the President expressed the hope 
that no morbid desire for economy would be 
allowed to prevail, to the detriment not only of 
architectural effect, but of public utility. He 
strongly deprecated the construction of other 
bridges below London Bridge, as tending tv 
shift the world’s commerce,—which had made 
London what it is,—to Blackwall, Gravesend, 
possibly to Southampton. 

The new system of graded architectural 
competitions had been tried at Glasgow and 
Birkenhead, so far with success. At Glasgow 
there were some 140 primary candidates, from 
whom ten were selected for the final struggle. 
At Birkenhead 130 sent in preliminary sketches, 
of whom five were selected for the final com- 
petition. In both cases the commission had 
been confided to the winner in the last trial of 
strength. Perhaps the most important com- 
petition abroad in the course of last year was 
that for the Berlin Senate House. The Insti- 
tute should endeavour this session to bring to 
a practical conclusion its discussion on this 
head. From a list of British Architects who 
had achieved successes during the past year 
were named Brock, Brandon, Blomfield, T. C. 
Clarke, Ferrey, Lainson, Low, Peebles, Phipps, 
Plumbe, Robins, Robson, Shaw, Verity, and 
Vulliamy. 

Turning to the prospects of the opening 
session, reference was made to some of the 
papers which it was expected would be read at 
the general meetings. These would include one 
on Cyprus by one of the Vice-Presidents; one 
on the decoration of St. Paul’s; one by the 
holder of the Godwin Bursary, who, would 
describe some of the things being done in 
American building and sanitary work; and one 
by Mr. William Simpson, on architecture 
among the Himalaya Mountains. The newly- 
instituted Examination might be trusted for 
the recruiting of their ranks, which would 
also continue to be swollen by ever fresh 
accessions of painters, sculptors, and other 
fellow-artists, through the Honorary Associate- 
ship, dating from 1877. And whilst knitting 
their bonds of amity with votaries of other 
arts, there was room, the President thought, 
for improvement in their relations with the 
Royal Academy, so far as concerned the 
Institute’s friendly rivalry with the architec- 
tural section of that body. Did he trespass 
unfairly on dangerous ground by hinting that 
were that section placed under a more catholic 
régime the Academy would be more popular 
with architects, without any loss to the public? 
One other all but vitally important matter that 
would have to be dealt with was the relative 
position of the metropolitan and provincial 
members of the Institute. Some of the latter 
complained that, whilst the burden of support 
fell on all alike, the benefits were not so equally 
shared, and accordingly demanded a conference. 
The President felt sure the Council would 
heartily welcome their country brethren to such 
a meeting, hear them with attention, and redress 
any proved grievances. 





Mr. Charles Hutton Gregory, Vice-President 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers, said it 
afforded him very great pleasure to move a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Horace Jones for his very 
interesting, instructive, and genial address. 
The singular honour having been done him (the 
speaker) of asking him to move the vote of 
thanks, he could not help looking back to the 
time, now nearly fifty years ago, when, by the 
kindness of his dear old friend, Professor 
Donaldson, he was allowed, as a young engi- 
neering student, to attend the meetings of the 
Institute of Architects, then in very different 
circumstances to those in which he now found 
it. It was then, although warmly supported 
by many good men, a struggling body, and had 
not attained to that high position as the repre- 
sentative body of the profession which it now 
occupied. The address which they had just 
listened to was characterised by that practical 
good sense, generosity, sincerity, and geniality 
so typical of the distinguished architect whose 
production it was. Referring to the great 
municipal works erected in the City of London 
by the President, the speaker said that the 
great markets built from his designs and under 
his supervision were laid out with great skill 
both above and below ground. Among the 
President’s other works were the restoration of 
the Guildhall, the erection of the new Library 
and Reading-room, and the new Council 
Chamber, now in progress. There was one 
work by the President which he could have 





wished had been perpetuated in stone in some 
appropriate position, viz., the beautiful tem- 
porary archway erected at the foot of Lud- 
gate-hill (screening the railway bridge) on 
the occasion of Her Majesty’s visit to 
St. Pauls to return thanks for the re- 
storation ‘to health of H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales. He was pleased to know, however, that 
although the erection did not live in stone in 
the City of London, a drawing of it occupied a 
prominent position on the walls of the Queen’s 
private apartments at Windsor. 

Professor T. Roger Smith said he felt it to 
be a great privilege to be allowed to second a 
vote of thanks so ably proposed by a distin- 
guished member of the sister profession of 
engineering. He was quite sure that the 
members could not have listened to the way 
in which the President had reviewed the work of 
the past year, and sketched out the programme 
for the future, without feeling that they had in 
him an excellent example of the value of a 
professional president. The address to which 
they had had the pleasure of listening was 
eminently professional, and also eminently 
presidential. Besides noticing the larger 
matters appertaining to the work and educa- 
tion of the architect, allusion was also made to 
many smaller matters, all interesting and im- 
portant, and deserving of recognition. The 
touching references made in it to those who 
were dead, and the kindly allusions to those who 
were living, had been very appropriate. It was 
a -catter on which the President might fittingly 
be congratulated that he was called upon to 
preside over the Institute at the time when 
the compulsory Examination which he had 
laboured hard for many vears to bring about, 
was duly established. The institution of the 
Obligatory Examination was the most important 
step, having regard to the future of the profes- 
sion, that the Institute had taken for many years, 
but he thought that it was unquestionable that 
the establishment of a compulsory examination 
would not have been possible at this time but 
for the fact that the way had been prepared for 
it by the Voluntary Examinations established 
some twenty years ago. He hoped to see the 
time when they shonld feel justified in setting 
up a higher standard by making the Examina- 
tion more stringent and wider in range than it 
wasat present. In conclusion, Professor Roger 
Smith offered his personal congratulations to 
his old friend Mr. Horace Jones on having 
attained to a position to which the excellence of 
his ‘personal merits, and the excellence of his 
works as an architect, so fully entitled him. 

The motion was carried by acclamation, and 
the President having said a few words in 
acknowledgment, the meeting terminated. 








THE INSTITUTE VOLUME OF 
TRANSACTIONS. 


THE volume of the Transactions of the Insti- 
tute of Architects for the session 1881-2 is a 
remarkably practical one; perhaps we may 
say that it is rather too much taken up with 
practical matters to the exclusion of the artistic 
side of architecture. The next year’s subjects 
may, however, be arranged so as to balance 
this tendency. There were special reasons at 
the present time for some part of the practi- 
cality of the Proceedings. The coming use of 
the electric light is so important a subject in 
connexion with the arrangements for lighting 
dwelling-houses, that it would have been a 
decided omission if it had not received special 
attention. The biographical element also occu- 
pies a considerable space, and two long memorial 
notices of one architect, however eminent, in 
the same volume, seem a little disproportionate. 

The only purely artistic paper in the volume 
is that by Mr. Hugh Stannus, “‘On the Artistic 
Treatment of Constructional Ironwork,” a 
subject of equal interest and difficulty. Mr. 
Stannus’s paper is a very thoughtful one, and 
includes a good many good suggestions; not all 
new, certainly, but which may just as well be 
repeated until more attention is paid to them. 
It may be questioned whether the author or the 
Institute were well advised in publishing some 
of the illustrations which accompany the paper. 
It is one thing to lay down the principles on 
which a material should be treated, another thing 
to give illustrations showing what is good and 
what is bad; he who succeeds in the one may 
net succeed in the other. We certainly could 
not accept fig. 3 in No. 8 of the illustration 
pages as an example of good treatment of a 
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small cast-iron girder; on the contrary, we 
should feel compelled to repudiate it as entirely 
bad and mistaken both in regard to the purpose 
and material. The wrought-iron girder above 
it is much better. The fact is that if we must 
use cast-iron and strive to use it ornamentally, 
the simpler the ornament the better, and cer- 
tainly it should never attempt to imitate surface 
modelling such as might be carved. If we 
understand Mr. Stannus aright, he implies as 
much in his paper, but his illustrations do not 
in all cases carry it out. The two contrasted 
examples of brackets for roof springers (fig. 1, 
sheet 9) illustrate well the principle on which 
an iron bracket should be treated in the 
case supposed. The page of iron cantilevers 
(No. 10), again, is very much open to criticism, 
simply as design, independently of the material. 
The most agreeable of all the iron cantilevers 
is the perfectly plain one (fig. 1), introduced 
merely to show how the material is best applied, 
so that it shall be all doing its work, and not 
wasted; and this illustrates, in fact, what we 
believe will be found to be the best rule in 
treating the design of constructional ironwork, 
—to be content with making it express its 
constructive function as clearly and simply as 
possible. Most of what is added beyond this 
is in danger of weukening the constructive 
expression, and of appearing uncalled for, and 
introducing an effect at variance with the real 
character of iron. Indeed, we are inclined to 
suggest that the best way of treating construc- 
tional ironwork is to make it in the strongest 
form for its pu pose, and to trust to colour for 
relieving it (colour of some kind being a neces- 
sity, at any rate), or colour combined with 
perforation of the parts on which the stress 
does not fall. Iron cannot well be surface- 
modelled, in the forms in which it is used in 
construction, and it MuUsT be painted, for prac- 
tical reasons: let the colouring provide the 
ornament, or the principal part of it, only 
giving a little characteristic shaping, where 
possible, to the leading lines or prominent points 
of the ironwork. 

The long paper by Mr. Boult, on ‘‘ Uniformity 
in Building and Sanitary Regulations,” and the 
elaborate discussion thereupon which followed, 
embody together a good deal of suggestion as to 
what is required in building and sanitary legis- 
lation, though the conclusions to be derived 
from the paper and discussion combined might 
certainly have been led up to with a much 
smaller expenditure of space and type; anda 
resumé of the discussion, merely showing the 
views which each speaker held, would have been 
sufficient for the purpose of reference. The 
reporting of the discussions appears to us in 
this and other cases to be carried to far too great 
length and to be a very questionable expenditure 
of money on printing. Some of the discussions 
read like newspaper reports republished in a 
permanent form. It iscertainly very superfluous 
to stereotype in this way all the complimentary 
sentences with which speakers constantly com- 
mence their remarks, of which complimentary 
element there is, in fact, a good deal too much 
in the Institute discussions. If the council 
authorised a sub-committee to read the notes of 
the speeches and condense them into a brief 
expression of the kernel of their meaning, a good 
deal of unnecessary type and paper would be 
saved. It would be an invidious duty to impose 
on the secretary as a single individual, but 
a small editing sub-committee in conjunction 
with the secretary could do the work of conden- 
sation, and save money which might be spent 
more usefully in procuring some out of the long 
list of books which it is stated are wanted for 
the library, or in furnishing a greater number of 
illustrations to the Transactions, which would 
be likely to give to the volumes much more 
value, both to members and to outsiders, than 
they could derive from the detailed records of 
speeches not always concentrated or to the 
point. In other respects the editing of the 
volume, and the character of type and paper, 
are all that could be wished. 








THE PALACE OF THE TUILERIES. 


AccorRDING to the Paris correspondent of the 
Vossische Zeitung, the commission respecting 
historical monuments lately decided upon sell- 
ing the ruins of the Tuileries as they now 
stand. Thus, after three centuries, it will be the 
ultimate fate of the palatial structure of Phili- 
bert Delorme (the celebrated architect of 
Catherine of Medici’s period) to come under 
the auctioneer’s hammer. 





REMARKS ON THE SETTLED LAND 
ACT. 


THE passing of the Settled Land Act is 
matter for congratulation, for it is the most 
considerable step towards what has been termed 
“freedom of land,” that the Legislature has yet 
taken. Primarily it may be said to interest 
large proprietors of land in agricultural dis- 
tricts; but, on the other hand, it is impossible 
to suppose that its effect will not be largely 
felt in towns. It is not improbable that it may 
diminish to a considerable extent the present 
custom of granting long leases, for though 
these are authorised by the Act, it is highly 
probable that the power of sale which is 
given by it will take their place. When we 
are upon this point of leases it may be as 
well to call attention to the fact that it was 
only allowable for trustees of settled estates to 
grant building leases for long terms under the 
provisions of the Settled Estates Act, 1877, by 
permission of the Court of Chancery. Now, 
however, by the Act which comes into opera- 
tion on the Ist of January, the tenant for life 
may, without consulting either the Court or the 
trustees of the settlement, “lease the settled 
land, or any part thereof, or any easement, 
right, or privilege of any kind, over or 
in relation to the same, for any purpose 
whatever, whether involving waste or not, 
for any term not exceeding (1) in case of a 
building lease ninety-nine years.’  Practi- 
cally, therefore, the tenant for life has as 
much power over the land as if he were an 
owner in fee, and there can be no question 
that many owners of land will exercise their 
new rights. In many cases, too, even where 
building leases of land were before attainable, 
much trouble had often to be undergone 
before a lease could be obtained when trustees 
and courts of law had to be moved in the 
matter; though this will now be ended, yet, 
as we have said, we think that sales, rather 
than long leases, will become more common. 
By the third section of the Act, “a tenant 
for life may sell the settled land, or any part 
thereof, or any easement, right, or privilege 
of any kind over or in relation to the same,” 
that is to say, the tenant for life has all the 
powers of an owner in fee, though when he has 
obtained the money it can only be expended in 
certain specified ways, such as buying fresh 
land, improving that which remains, and invest- 
ing it in a few high-class and low-interest- 
bearing stocks. But we are not now concerned 
so much with this point of the application of 
the money as with the fact that land can now be 
sold whether it is, as the phrase goes, “ tied up,” 
or whether it is wholly in the power of its 
owner. We can hardly doubt that the effect of 
the statute will be to put into circulation, not 
only properties in agricultural, but also in urban, 
districts. This should give an impetus to 
building enterprise, even though under the 
present system there is a good deal of commer- 
cial energy expended in this manner. But as 
soon as land circulates in urban districts and 
can be bought and sold with greater ease, we 
should have lively hopes that more substantial 
and lasting houses will be erected. The system 
of leasing land for building purposes practically 
sets a premium upon houses of a comparatively 
unsubstantial character, and therefore anything 
which tends to subdivide land (we are now 
speaking of towns) tends also, in our opinion, to 
the erection of substantial and well-built houses. 
For it is almost certain that more land will 
come into circulation. There are undoubtedly 
many tenants for life who, from various reasons, 
would be glad to sell their property, but cannot 
as yet do so. Under the provisions of the new 
Act they will no longer be so hampered, and 
that, too, whether the settlement be drawn 
before or after the date at which this statute 
comes into operation; for it applies to settle- 
ments made both before and after the passing 
of the Act, and not only to settlements entered 
into after the end of this year. Nothing willbe 
more interesting than to watch the working, not 
only practical but social, of the Act, and, from 
our point of view, its effect especially upon 
buildings and building operations. 

There is also another point in this Act which 
cannot very well be passed over in commenting 
on its provisions. That is, that the mansion- 
house of an estate cannot be sold or leased with- 
out the concurrence of the trustees. 
to us that once give the tenant for life absolute 
power over the estate, it is absurd to put a 
limitation on his power over the mansion-house. 


It seems | 





| 
For example, the mansion-house might be in g 
bad situation, either from a sanitary or from an 
artistic point of view. Its construction might 
be old-fashioned, its drainage bad, its rooms 
and passages inconvenient, and the cost of 
altering it might be out of all proportion to its 
value. What would be more reasonable than 
to sell it and a few acres of surrounding land 
and build a more convenient residence in some 
better situation? But in order to do this, the 
tenant for life must get the permission of the 
trustees, and if they refuse, then he must take 
his case before the Chancery Division of the 
High Court of Justice; whereas, if he wishes 
to sell all the rest of the estate he can do go at 
his own will and pleasure, with or without a 
valid reason. It appears, therefore, to be 
highly desirable that an alteration in the pro- 
visions of the Act in this respect should take 
place at an early period of next session. We 
feel convinced that the retention of this limita- 
tion will only harass owners and prevent the 
erection of new and better houses. We should 
be the last to desire to see old houses, if worthy 
of preservation on account of their beauty or 
historical associations, pulled down; but we do 
not fear that absolute power over property 
would produce this result, and we see many 
ways in which it would be beneficial. 

Again, it is worthy of notice that among the 
ways in which purchase-money may be spent 
are, section 25, the erection of (10) “cottages for 
labourers, farm servants, and artisans, employed 
on the settled land or not; (11) farm-houses, 
offices and out-buildings, and other buildings for 
farm purposes; (12) saw-mills, scutch-mills, 
and other mills, water-wheels, engine-houses, 
and kilns; (13) reservoirs, tanks, conduits, 
water-courses, pipes, wells, ponds, shafts, 
dams, weirs, sluices, and other works and 
machinery for supply and distribution of water, 
for agricultural, manufacturing, or other pur- 
poses, or for domestic or other consumption; 
(14) tramways, railways, canals, docks; (16) 
markets and market-places ; (17) streets, roads, 
paths, squares, gardens, or other open spaces 
for the use, gratuitously or on payment, of the 
public or of individuals, or for dedication to the 
public, the same being necessary or proper in 
connexion with the conversion of land into 
building land; (18) sewers, drains, &c.” All 
these passages, however, must, we conceive, 
be read in connexion with the first part of the 
section, which states that the works are to 
be “for the benefit of settled iand.” Now, 
as this money must be laid out by the trustees, 
or else by the court, we fear the Act will not 
have so wide or so beneficial an effect as if 
the tenant for life himself had the power to 
dispose of the money raised by the sale of pro- 
perty, which sale, be it observed, he, and he 
alone, is the sole person to effect. Surely if 
the Legislature gives a man power to sell the 
property, it should allow him to deal with its 
proceeds, especially as the way in which they 
are to be disposed of is so carefully specified. 
But even as it is, we look forward to this Act 
giving rise to considerable structural activity 
on many properties which, but for its passing, 
would not have seen such operations. The Act, 
therefore, may, from various points of view, be 
considered as one of great importance, and 
should its operation be as beneficial, as we may 
reasonably hope it will, the present Parliament 
will have passed at least one statute of practical 
and lasting utility. 








VERONA. 


THE Municipal Council of Verona, a city 
which has suffered most terribly from the 
inundations of the present autumn, has offered 
three prizes, one of 6,000 lire and two of 2,000 
lire, for the best project for protecting the city 
against floods infuture. Intending competitors 
are invited to apply to the Municipality of 
Verona for further particulars. 








The Exchange at Berlin.—The enlarge 
ment of the old Exchange, according to the 
plans of the late architect, Herr Hitzig, 7 
given the city of Berlin an exchange-room, whic 


(according to the Cologne Gazette) is more ~— 
twice the size of any hall in other cities devote 
to similar purposes, the superficial area — 
upwards of 28,000 square feet. It 1s intende 
to accommodate 3,000 persons, and will be 
lighted by 6,000 gas jets. 
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APHRODITE. 


Now that the globe is so frequently circum- 
navigated, and no seas are unknown except 
those where frost binds the waves, and forbids 
the mariner to pass, the Mediterranean appears 
but as one of its smaller watery expanses ; but 
time was when in ancient story the sovereignty 
of Neptune was bounded by the Pillars of 
Hercules. , 

In early classic fable this blue salt lake was 
the sole ocean of the Greek. Others were 
presented to him only through dim report, and 
even the Euxine was shrouded in mystery. The 
Mediterranean, the mid-earth sea, was the only 
recognised kingdom of his god Poseidon, and it 
was in its azure waves that the nymphs, sirens, 
and tritons of the Greek were born to his teem- 
ing imagination, and sported and sang and blew 
their shells. This was the sea of Hesiod and of 
Homer, and it was from its waves that Aphro- 
dite rose. 

In Italy she was afterwards entitled Venus, 
may be from the universal adoration paid her ; 
but in Greece her chief name was Aphrodite, 
from Aphros, the sea foam from which she 
arose. She was thus pictured by Apelles, 
emerging from the ocean and wringing her 
tresses in the sunshine on her ivory shoulder. 
Several parts of the Mediterranean disputed 
the honour of her birth, but mostly the poets 
concur in fixing it near the new British acqui- 
sition, the island of Cyprus. It was thither, 
they narrate, that she was borne by her atten- 
dant Tritons, and on its shores that she first 
landed, whence her title of Cyprian. It was 
also near the town of Paphos in that island 
where the admiring inhabitants first welcomed 
her with divine honours, and erected a temple 
to her as a divinity, whence her epithet of 
Paphian; and, in return, it is said that she 
bestowed on the women of that lovely island, 
which was her first home, especial gifts of 
beauty and fascination. 

This classic legend, full as it is of poetry and 
grace, may be acknowledged to be equalled in 
charm by its Eastern version, as set forth in 
the Oriental mythology, according to which the 
Hindoo Venus rose from the profoundest depths 
of the Indian Ocean, enclosed in the bud of a 
sacred lotus, which, expanding when it reached 
the surface of the sea, set free its lovely burden 
to bewitch the world. Afterwards she became 
the consort of Vishnu, and is entitled Lakshmi, 
the universal mother. It is, however, round 
the shores of the Mediterranean that our most 
cherished ancient legends will ever linger, and 
among them those which tell us of the birth of 
the Goddess of Beauty. 

Our classical dictionaries record a good many 
Aphrodites. Plato mentions two; Cicero 
speaks of four; and, even when she is de- 
scribed as one, a number of names are assigned 
toher. Of these she received a great variety 
in sound and signification, as Cytherea, Dione, 
Libertina, Apaturea, Telessigama, Myrtea (be- 
cause the myrtle was dedicated to her), Philo- 
meis (as the Goddess of Mirth), Basilea (as the 
Queen of Love), Thalassia (as born of the sea), 
and Analyomene (as in the act of rising from 
it, £8 portrayed by Apelles in his celebrated 
picture). Many other titles also did this most 
worshipped of all the female classic divinities 
receive, not unfrequently from the names of 
the localities where she was especially adored, 
and these were very many. Thus scarcely was 
there an island in the waters of the Augean, or 
a city on its shores, but possessed temples 
erected to her honour, and cherished pictures 
and statues portraying her imagined graces. 

rhe genius of Zeuxis, Apelles, and the pictorial 
talent generally of the time and Greek race 
were enlisted in her service, and thus she came 
to be presented to an admiring world in a great 
variety of actions and characters. Alas! that 
all these marvels of the painter’s art have 
perished, and that they should live but in the 
records of the past, which bear, however, full 
testimony to their surpassing excellence, and 
the admiration with which they were regarded 
In their day. 

It is not quite so sad a story in respect to her 
representations in the sister art, but yet one 
> poe. grievous, inasmuch as those statues 
dred which appear to have been most cele- 
wore en to have met a similar fate; and, 
a y, the most celebrated of them all, namely, 

e Venus of Cnidos, by Praxiteles, for the sole 


oe of beholding which, ancient authors 
— us that many a voyage was made to that 
city, up to the time when the statue was 


removed by the Romans, who were such whole- 
sale despoilers of other cities, of works of art 
wherewith to enrich their own capital. In the 
course of time she was again removed to Con- 
stantinople, where she eventually perished in 
the conflagration of the Lausian Palace. 

Several statues are extant for which it has 
been claimed that they more or less resemble 
her, but none of these can be faithful, as none 
are endued with the style of form and pose 
peculiar to Praxiteles, nor with the attractive 
graces attributed by Lucian, Pliny, and other 
ancient writers to the Aphrodite of Cnidos, 
which is asserted to have been not only the most 
beautiful figure by that sculptor, but also the 
most beautiful statue in the world. 

So far as this, however, we may gather from 
what is extant on record, that the attitude 
adopted for her by the sculptor was as standing 
before the shepherd Paris, on Mount Ida, on the 
occasion of his celebrated judgment when she 
bore away from the other goddesses the prize 
for beauty. Also that she had appropriately 
such a winning expression that Lucian says that 
every beholder flattered himself that she smiled 
upon himself. She was so placed in the small 
temple in which she stood that she could be seen 
all round, and every view appears to have been 
beautiful. The marble in which she was 
wrought was Parian, of peculiar brilliancy, 
which may be inferred by the term Lucian 
applies to it of Lamprotes. She rested chiefly 
on the left foot, the right leg being slightly 
bent, and her head inclined to look over her 
right shoulder. In her right hand she held a 
pendent drapery, which fell in folds over a vase 
at her feet, and her left hand was in the position 
of that of the Medicean Venus at Florence. 
There has been some uncertainty as to which 
hand held the drapery, and which was before 
the figure, from the circumstance that, in an 
ancient coin of Cnidos, of which there is an 
example in the British Museum, occurs a repre- 
sentation of this Venus, in which its position is 
reversed. This was a variation, however, not 
uncommon in olden times, arising from the 
working of the die out of which the coin was 
struck, the same way as the object copied, 
which, of course, was reversed in the im- 
pression. 

Art may well lament a loss such as this, of 
the most admired by the ancient world of all 
the statues of the Celestial Queen of Beauty 
which the Greek chisel produced. As regret, 
however, will not recombine her ashes, we must 
find relief in trying to imagine her charms 
superior to those of all other versions, and thus 
reconstruct her ideal by refining on the beauties 
of those which remain to us. 

It is not, however, always easy to distinguish 
the true representations of Venus from those 
which were only modified portraits, or which re- 
present other divinities of the heathen mythology. 
A statue of any beautiful woman is very apt to 
receive the name of a Venus, although such 
may not have been the intention of the artist ; 
and as an example of the uncertainty of subject 
which attaches to some ancient works of this 
class may be cited the grand statue in the 
Louvre which goes by the name of the Venus 
of Melos. Noble and excellent as she is, there 
is nothing special in her attitude or character 
to assure us that she represents an Aphrodite, 
or that she may not rather embody the Genius 
of Victory or the Nereid of the island where she 
was found. Truth to say, the features of the 
face, when they are examined critically, are 
not very elevated in character, and are much 
surpassed in refinement and beauty by those 
of some other ancient female statues and busts. 
The arms of this magnificent figure, which 
bears much resemblance in style to the Phidian 
type, are lost, and authorities are undecided as 
to what they were occupied with; but we are 
unwilling to suppose, as has been suggested, 
that they originally held a mirror in which she 
was regarding herself. A worthier sentiment 
would be more welcome, as more in accordance 
with her noble form, which is that of a heroine 
rather than of a coquette. 

The Venus of Naples, entitled Callipygos, 
discovered in the ruins of the golden house of 
Nero, is an instance of incertitude in another 
direction. She possesses none of the poetic air 
of the Goddess of the Sea, but rather has the 
semblance of the full-length portrait of a pretty 
model, and the story associated with her 
favours this idea. It thus runs: a model 
visiting a sculptor’s studio to exhibit herself for 
employment in her vocation, and the artist not 





appearing to appreciate her beauties to her! 





satisfaction, she prepares to depart in some 
indignation. Her dress, however, in this action 
not being fully arranged, she turns round 
hastily to complete its disposition, looking over 
her shoulder, which she does with such grace 
that the sculptor eagerly exclaimed, “ Stay, I 
beseech you, I must sculpture you as you are! ” 
And the marble statue was the result. This 
incident, with the scene of the classic sculptor’s 
studio, might afford a good subject for a 
picture. 

In the Museo Nazionale at Naples, which con- 
tains the above statue, is also the beautiful 
torso and head of another Venus which possesses 
far more the aspect of a goddess. It is usually 
called Psyche, from the fragment at the back, 
of what has been suggested to have been a wing, 
but which is probably drapery. The scale and 
style of this work are too large for it to be 
a Psyche, who is usually represented as some- 
what petite in both respects. It is more 
probably a Venus, and is of a very grand type ; 
also instead of its having been upright in position, 
as the torso is usually posed, the statue of 
which it was a part was more probably in degree 
recumbent and supine, as in part indicated by 
the forms of the bosom, which are somewhat 
spread out and flattened, as is the effect of this 
position in Nature. It is one of the noblest 
and most “‘ blue blood”’ examples of the Classic 
Aphrodite which exist. 

The gem of Florence, the Venus de Medicis, 
always demands attention. Assuredly she has 
the air of being fully conscious of her claim to 
admiration, and appears to have posed herself 
for the purpose; every limb is adjusted so as to 
be graceful. She affects to be desirous to hide 
her charms, at the same that she is solicitous 
not to conceal them too much. The marked 
expression of this beautiful figure is the invita- 
tion to admire; and for some centuries the 
world has responded to her summons. Indeed, 
no tour of Italy could be complete without a 
visit to her shrine. 

On the practice of the art of female sculpture 
in modern times sho has had great influence. 
Partly because her composition is so decorative 
and her play of line so agreeable, she has had 
perhaps, almost too much sway in the dictation 
of female statuesque form ; especially in regard 
to the hands and arms, which are not the 
originals, but derive their authority from having 
been adopted as restorations. Her head is not 
too small, although this is afrequent remark, as 
that is simply the result of the whole figure 
being on a somewhat reduced scale so as.to 
enhance delicacy, but, on the other hand, the 
feet are really larger than is requisite for 
strength, as they are actually of greater 
substance than those of some living women of 
greater stature and perfect activity. The 
record on her plinth that she was the work of 
Cleomenes, has been the subject of doubtful 
comment, fer which there appears little reason. 
But it does not follow that she was made by the 
Cleomenes who was the sculptor of the Muses. 
On the contrary, he was probably an Athenian 
who dwelt in Rome. Her face is rather Roman 
than Greek, and she does not possess the sim- 
plicity of the Greek art of the shores of the 
f®gean, while yet she has the beauty of execu- 
tion which belongs to its craft of hand. 

Among the well-known antique statues of 
this class are two familiar and very pleasing 
ones in crouching attitudes, entitled Venuses, 
but which might be more appropriately called 
Nymphs, as the nature of their actions, although 
graceful, deprives them of dignity. 

There are so many statues which have re- 
ceived the title of Venus that anything 
approaching to a complete list might be 
tedious to any one but a devout statistician, 
and allusion will only be made to a few more. 
Of the alternative draped statue of Venus, 
which was presented to the people of Cos to 

choose from at the same time with the nude 
one of Cnidos, there are several aspirants to the 
honour of being copies, but none of them, un- 
fortunately for their pretensions, bear the stamp 
of Praxiteles, either in style of form or free 
arrangement of draperies, and the reverse of a 
coin of Faustina which has been regarded as 
representing its attitude possesses but little 
authority in this respect. In fact, we know 
even less about her than of her rival sister. 
Both appeared enwrapped in acloud of mystery, 
and the only fact which seems distinct is that 
the committee of art at Cos made a wrong 
choice, an error not without parallel in our 
days. 





Among the Venuses of note are to be reckoned 
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the Venus of Capua, the Venus of Arles, and 
the Venus Genetrix, and several marine Venuses, 
so-called from the objects associated with them ; 
also several with Cupids, and others with vases 
and draperies. Most of these are called Greek, 
and probably were produced by Greek hands in 
Italy. The ancient Roman despised the chisel 
and the brush, and thought only the sword and 
lance worthy of his warlike hands. The metal 
style even, with which he wrote on his waxen 
tablets, may perhaps have found the more 
favour with him, as he could, on occasion, use it 
as a weapon, the stiletto of modern Italy. 

Our own British Museum possesses several 
Venuses, among which two are especially 
charming. One of these is much less than life- 
size; the other considerably exceeds it. The 
smaller Venus is in an upright position, and is 
so extremely simple and innocent in its expres- 
sion that it might personify an Eve but for the 
acjunct of a little drapery at the lower part of 
the figure, which helps to support it. The 
larger figure is the Dione, or the Townley 
Venus, which was found at Ostia, and, of all 
the statues of Venus which are now extant, 
none may be said to have greater claims on us 
for admiration. While different in style, she 
fully equals the Venus of Melos of the Louvre, 
and her face is of a much more elevated 
character. In some respects the two statues 
coincide, namely, in being somewhat larger 
than life-size, and having the lower half of the 
figure draperied, which also is in a separate 
block of marble. In other respects their 
character is widely different, the Venus of our 
Museum possessing more intellectual and 
refined character, and she of the Louvre more 
of the development of physical contour. They 
are, however, a worthy pair, and the two 
nations to whom they now respectively belong 
may well prize and cherish them. The bust of 
the Townley Venus is deficient in one point of 
detail in a somewhat peculiar manner, which, 
however, is not perceptible when she rests on 
an elevated pedestal, which, no doubt, she was 
originally intended to occupy, as she does in 
the Museum, as the divinity of a shrine. It 
may be remarked of her that, of all the antique 
statues of Venus extant, there is no one that is 
more perfectly a lady in expression, dignity, 
and grace. 

With all her great wealth, and profusion in 
dispensing it in magnificent luxury, the period 
of Imperial Rome did not equal the three most 
energetic and prolific centuries of Greek art in 
the production of noble statues and groups. 
In addition, however, to those which she took 
from Greece and her isles and the shores of the 
ffigean Sea, she added many by the hands of 
Greeks transported to Italy for the purpose. 
The time was to come, however, when she, in 
her turn, had to feel the dismay of defeat; 
when, eventually, wave after wave of revolu- 
tion and ruin destroyed or concealed, among 
other riches, the larger portion of her sculptural 
treasures. 

After the lapse, however, of some centuries 
another era dawned over Italy, and the seeds of 
beauty which had been originally derived from 
another land having been scattered so lavishly 
in her soil, Fine Art again arose from it as if it 
had been its native home. At the period of the 
Renaissance she took up her thread anew, and 
began afresh to weave her magic web. Fos- 
tered by the occasional discovery of some of 
the finest works of ancient time among the 
ruins of palaces and temples, and even from 
beneath the soil of the chief Italian cities and 
their neighbourhoods, Sculpture arose again, 
took up her chisel, and, favoured by her 
anciently-worked and ready quarries of beau- 
tiful marble, began again enthusiastically to 
fashion the human form, and seek to rival the 
grace, dignity, and beauty of the examples of 
the ancient statues which were being dis- 
covered around day by day in excavaticns pro- 
secuted by newly-aroused enthusiasm. 

True sculpture, which was born in Greece, 
after her sleep of ages, awoke to find a fresh 
and modern home in Italy, especially in Rome, 
which she has of late centuries made especially 
her residence, and where accordingly by far the 
larger portion of really worthy poetic modern 
sculpture has been born and bred, and the pro- 
duction of Aphrodites has not been neglected. 
With but few exceptions each modern sculptor 
of note who has made Rome his residence, has 
considered his career incomplete without stamp- 
ing in marble his own idea of the Goddess of 
Beauty. And but that these remarks are re- 
stricted to the Aphrodites of ancient time, it 





would be a pleasing task to add a view of those 
which have been produced in modern days. 

No one of these sculptors, however, seems to 
have applied his talents to reconstruct, from 
such data as we possess, the acknowledged 
most beautiful Aphrodite of ancient time, of 
which we have spoken, the marble statue of the 
Venus of Cnidos. It appears, nevertheless, to 
be a most attractive subject, on which a sculptor 
might lavish all the resources of his experience, 
research, invention, and taste, and that it would 
be also infinitely interesting archzologically. 
We, therefore, venture to suggest the idea as 
one worthy to be entertained by the greatest 
masters of the art; at the same time adding 
that it might not be an unfit subject for a prize 
to excite the ambition of students. In the case 
of the former they probably would not be con- 
tent without their work being of full size ; while 
in that of students, the scale might be judi- 
ciously restricted to half-life scale, or even less. 

What we know of the style and flowing 
contours of human form adopted by Praxiteles 
has received a most valuable accession in the 
statue of Hermes, lately discovered at Olympia, 
which, although not female, is, at any rate, 
divine and youthful. In the lovely and start- 
lingly fresh arrangement of drapery also which 
is pendent by its side, admirable hints might be 
gathered for the folds of that drapery which 
we know hung from the right hand of the 
Venus of Cnidos over the vase at her feet. 
That the subject of the restoration of this gem 
of ancient sculpture seems not hitherto to have 
been attempted in modern days appears to 
afford no valid reason why it should not be so; 
but rather, on the other hand, offers the advan- 
tage of a fresh and untrodden field for the 
enthusiasm, ardour, study, and ability of our 
modern sculptors. 








THE PROPOSED LONGFELLOW 
MEMORIAL. 


THE first meeting of the Longfellow Memorial 
Committee was held last week at the Marl- 
borough Rooms, Regent-street, wnder the presi- 
dency of Lord Braye. The Chairman stated 
that it had been proposed that the memorial 
should consist of a bust to be placed in West- 
minster Abbey, and that the object of the 
meeting was to select a special committee to 
whom the carrying out of the project should be 
entrusted. Canon Rowsell moved the appoint- 
ment of such committee, “‘for securing the 
presentation of a bust of the late Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, to be placed in Poets’ 
Corner, Westminster Abbey,” on the ground 
that the whole English-speaking race owed a 
deep debt of gratitude to Longfellow, and that 
the good feeling between England and America 
would be deepened by the proposed memorial. 
He observed that there would probably be a 
larger fund raised than would be required 
for the bust, and that it was proposed with the 
balance to found scholarships. Earl Granville, 
in seconding the resolution, spoke eloquently, 
though with a little pardonable exaggeration, 
of the importance of the contributions of the 
departed poet to the poetical literature of the 
English language. Sir J. Arbuthnot supported 
the resolution, and it was agreed to. Mr. Bor- 
lase, M.P., moved the appointment of an execu- 
tive committee, for which he submitted a list of 
seventy-five names (far too large a number, we 
may observe, for practical working, if any large 
proportion of them were to take active part in 
the business) ; which resolution, with the sup- 
port of the Rev. Paxton Hood and Mr. Rossetti, 
was also carried. Mr. G. Godwin moved, and 
Sir J. Bennett seconded, a resolution (also car- 
ried), that as soon as possible a public meeting 
should be held at the Lyceum Theatre, which 
Mr. Irving would lend for the purpose, in sup- 
port of the object. It was stated that 500l. 
had already been subscribed by about one-third 
of the members of the committee. 

We must protest against the very mistaken 
course which, as it appears to us, the committee 
are pursuing in regard to this matter. In the 
first place, Westminster Abbey is the mauso- 
leum of distinguished Englishmen, not of 
distinguished Americans, however endeared to 
us. In the second place, the diversion of part 
(perhaps it will turn out to be a large part) of 
the subscribed funds towards founding scholar- 
ships is a most unsatisfactory way of founding 
a memorial to a poet whose chief place and 
popularity in this country is owing to the fact, 
not that he was as great a poet as some others 





of our time, nor that he was a learned student 
of modern literature, but that he wrote what 
came home in a remarkable degree to the 
hearts and sympathies of the people at large 
He was a poet for the many, not for the few » 
and his monument should be a memorial placed 
in a public situation, and of such a nature ag to 
give opportunity for the production of a 
work of art on a large scale, such ag 
would appeal, as long as it endured 
to the observation of every one, and 
be a worthy reminder of the man _ whoge 
thoughts and expressions have passed into 
household words in so many thousands of English 
families, and will become to a certain extent 
proverbial among us. Now, a scholarship is no 
memorial at all in a public sense. It might be 
a fitting kind of memorial if we regarded Long- 
fellow mainly as a student of literature; but it 
is not in that capacity that we honour him; it 
is asa poet. When a committee met at Oxford 
the other day to propose a memorial to the late 
Professor Balfour, it was fittingly urged by 
Professor Huxley that the endowment of 
students in the same field of research 
would be the best memorial to his name; 
because his was essentially a University and 
student’s reputation. But Longfellow’s wag 
not a student’s reputation, but the reputation 
of a popular poet (using the term in no dis- 
paraging sense), and his monument should be 
before the eyes of the people. A scholarship 
is no monument at all in a popular sense. Most 
persons forget all about it, and of those who 
may read an occasional announcement that 
some one has gained the ‘‘ Longfellow Scholar- 
ship,” probably nine out of ten will be under 
the impression that it was a scholarship founded 
by Longfellow himself. Moreover, the memo- 
rial to a poet who has created beautiful ideas 
and embodied them in beautiful form should 
be such as will afford the opportunity for a 
beautiful creation in art of another class; not 
a mere portrait bust, even if Westminster 
Abbey were the right place for that, which, as 
we have said, it is not. 

This opinion cannot be new to those mem- 
bers of the general committee who were 
present at the meeting referred to, inas- 
much as they were strongly urged by one 
member of the committee who spoke on 
the occasion, and appeared to have the ap- 
proval of a considerable number of those 
present. It is, however, one of the peculiarities 
of the manner in which these kind of discussions 
get represented in the daily press, that the 
young men who are entrusted with the duty of 
reporting the proceedings can form no judgment 
as to the point or importance of any suggestion 
which goes out of the beaten track, or which is 
not included in the remarks of the one or two 
titled speakers upon whom they generally 
bestow all their attention. It would be im- 
possible for any one to conclude froii the reports 
in the daily papers that there was any dissentient 
opinion expressed at the meeting, or that every- 
body was not entirely unanimous in adher- 
ence to the very questionable proposal on which 
we have commented. It seems hardly reason- 
able, however, to expect accuracy in reporting 
a discussion from newspapers which cannot 
even give correctly the well-known name of the 
poet in whose honour the meeting was convened, 
and describe him as “ Henry Wordsworth Long- 
fellow ”’ ! 





The Growth of American Trees.—Some 
notes have been published on the native trees 
of the lower Wabash and White River Valleys, 
the result of long and careful observations, 
made by Mr. Robert Ridgway and other natu- 
ralists, upon the forest growth of Southern 
Indiana and Illinois. The region described 18 
of special interest. Nearly all the largest and 
most valuable broad-leaved trees are there found 
associated together, and in a single square mile 
of woods seventy-five species of trees, nearly 
all of the first class, were tabulated, being 
nearly as many as grow on the whole European 
continent. By actual measurement thirty-four 
species were found to occasionally exceed 100ft. 
in height, while seventeen others, although not 
measured, were apparently at least 100 ft. high. 
The tallest specimen measured, a tulip-tree, 
was 190 ft. in height, and individuals of ten 
other species exceeded 150 ft. Mr. Ridgway 
states that the numerous small prairies, which 
were common in the Wabash basin at the time 
of its first settlement, have been transformed 
into woodland, and the area of the forest has 
greatly increased of late years. 
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S—— 
4 VISIT TO THE BRIGHTON RAILWAY 
WORKS. 


Can you imagine London without cabs, 

licemen, or railways, and that travellers 
about sixty years ago are said to have made 
their wills before starting on a journey ? The 
most imaginative of the rising generation can 
scarcely picture such a state of London life, 
and yet there are men and women living who 
can remember it. 

In 1819, when Thomas Gray, the first pro- 
moter of railways, published a work on this 
subject, he was considered little better than a 
madman, but his name, associated with those 
of Joseph Sanders and William Edward Pease, 
should always be respected ; for these were the 
men who first promulgated and brought the 
subject commercially home to the people of 
their time. 

Mail-coaches sixty years back took seventeen 
hours, and forty-six years ago fuurteen hours, 
to run from Derby to London, the distance 
being about 130 miles. The outside fare was 
30s., and the inside fare, 52s. The charge for 
sending letters at that time was 10d. each; that 
for forwarding silk goods by boat on the canal 
was 5s. per cwt.; other goods from 3s. 6d. to 
5s, according to their value. To send goods of 
all sorts by Pickford’s vans, or by coach, the 
charge was 14s. per cwt. 

I have been favoured with the following copy 
of fare-bill published then, as follows :— 
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In addition to these charges, passengers had 
to stop for refreshments three times,-and on 
each occasion there was a change of coachmen 
and guards, who had all to be feed. The distance 
may now be travelled by railway in three hours, 
the fares being,—for third-class, about 10s. 74d., 
and for first-class, 17s. 

When railways were first opened, the pas- 
sengers were so few that the booking-clerk 
used to enter their names down and the 
stations to which they were going, and very 
often delayed a train several minutes to see if 
any more customers showed up. They very 
often had to travel in open trucks like a lot of 
cattle stowed together, and third-class passen- 
gers were looked on more as a nuisance than 
asa source of profit; travellers were carefully 
locked in the carriages, and a second latch near 
the bottom of the door was placed so that they 
could not reach it, except by hooking it up with 
a walking-stick or umbrella-handle. It seemed 
to be generally understood at that time that none 
- railway men dare to open any carriage- 

oor. 

Having often heard these seemingly strange 
things related, we thought a visit to a modern 
railway works would, by way of contrast, be 
both amusing and instructive, and through the 
kindness of Mr. W. Stroudley, Locomotive 
Engineer of the Brighton Railway Works, we 
lately had permission to inspect the various 
workshops under his charge, which are situated 
on the eastern side of the railway, and adjoining 
the Brighton terminus. 

At the present time there are 1,400 men and 
boys employed in the various departments, 
which consist of carriage and wagon shops, saw- 
mill, wheel turnery, smithy, general turnery, 
frecting-shop, boiler-shop, brass foundry, cop- 
persmiths’ and tinmen’s shops, ironfoundry, 
painters’ and trimmers’ shops, &c. We may 
Say, generally, that throughout the whole of the 
works care has been taken that the employés 
en in the company’s service shall have 
age of light, air space, and lime-whited walls, 
dente being both spacious and lofty, and a 
the ©ss seems to pervade the workshops 

oughout, as the visitor passes from one de- 
partment to another. On inquiring from Mr. 
thet he who acted as our guide, we learned 
aah company have in use 2,880 carriages for 
©nger traffic, 7,237 wagons, &., for goods 








traffic, and 401 locomotives. The miles run by 
passenger trains the last half-year were up- 
wards of 3,000,000, and by passenger and goods 
train combined 3,814,882, the number of miles 
now open for traffic being 413. 

The advantage of inspecting a large railway 
works, like the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast, is that one can see every part of an 
engine or carriage in detail, and afterwards put 
together in complete form. Take a railway 
coach, for instance: a scantling list is first 
made out from the general drawing of that par- 
ticular vehicle, and the various timbers are cut 
in the saw-mill to the sizes given. The pieces 
are then taken into the machine-shop and 
planed, tenoned, mortised, and drilled, and 
then conveyed to the underframe-shop, or the 
body-shop, as the case may be, for the work- 
men to fit together, the ironwork being sup- 
plied from the smithy,—bolts and coach-screws 
from the stores,—which has been made up 
from a working list supplied from the drawing- 
office, as described in the case of timber 
scantlings. 

All headstocks and cross-bars in a carriage 
under-frame are of teak wood. Diagonals and 
sole or side bars are of pitch pine, the sole bars 
having a quarter-inch wrought-iron flitch-plate 
on their outer surface, firmly bolted at intervals 
throughout its length. 

The buffer-rods, side-chains, and corner-knees 
are of wrought iron, buffing and bearing springs 
of steel, the former consisting of twenty plates 
3 in. wide and 5-16ths in. thick, with excep- 
tion of back-plate, which is 3-8ths in. thick, 
and supported in their working position by 
cradle-timbers, framed into cross-bearers, so 
that the ends of the springs come into contact 
with shoes at the ends of the buffer-rods, to 
take the thrust of the latter when brought into 
play. 

The outside panels, door-stiles, &c., of car- 
riage bodies are of mahogany, the flooring, 
seat-frames, &c., are of pitch pine, and in all 
first-class compartments the divisional par- 
titions are veneered over with a layer of very 
clear and white sycamore wood, which has the 
effect of lightening the interiors of compart- 
ments, thereby giving them a cheerful appear- 
ance to the traveller. To assist the springs, 
and give elasticity to the carriage when running, 
the ends and sides are bedded on Attock & 
Spencer’s patent recessed india-rubber blocks, 
fitted between the top of sole bars and bottom 
of carriage bodies. 

Brake blocks are mostly made of black poplar, 
imported from France ; other soft stringy wood 
is also used, such as willow, &c. The con- 
tinuous brakes used on this line are all Westing- 
house’s patent. Carriage-axles are made of 
double-fagotted iron, supplied by the Monuk- 
bridge Ironworks. 

The carriage-wheels are made with tyres of 
Cammell’s crucible steel, with treads 2 in. thick, 
and 3 ft. 6 in. diameter over the treads or the 
surface running on the rails of the permanent 
way. The bodies of most passenger-stock 
wheels are filled in with teak wood blocks, 
secured to tyres by a method known as 
‘‘Stroudley’s patent.” Each pair of carriage- 
wheels of this make, after being fixed on their 
axles, are balanced by being placed between 
two steel bars, perfectly horizontal ; the wheels, 
having their axle for a centre, are turned round, 
and if one part of such wheels is heavier than 
the corresponding part on the opposite side of 
the wheel, the heavier part naturally falls 
lower, and the defect is thus detected and 
balanced. Very few of the travelling public 
are aware that railway wheels are balanced to 
such a nicety ; this is done to secure uniformity 
in running. 

In the wagon-building shop are made wagons 
for carrying loads of six, eight, or ten tons, as 
may be required, high and low sided, and also 
covered goods-wagons. All under-frames are 
built up of American oak, and the bodies are of 
pitch pine, all cut out of logs and trees on the 
premises. 

The saw-mill presents a scene of great activity 
to the visitor; here we viewed frame saws, 
circular saws, and band saws, all fully occupied 
in cutting up the various scantlings for the 
carriage and wagon builders. An oval spoke- 
turning lathe, made by Robinson & Co., of 
Rochdale, is a great labour-saving machine 
compared with the old method of hand-working. 

In the smithy all fires used are made with 
small coke, no coal being used in this depart- 
ment. ll heavy forgings are wrought by 
steam hammers, the largest of which strikes a 





blow up to twenty tons, or as low as a few 
pounds, at the will of the hammer-man, who 
regalates it by a handle worked with one hand. 

The weight of a passenger locomotive-engine 
without tank varies from 34 tons to 38 tons, 
and a goods tank-engine in working order about 
40 tons. The cost of locomotive-engines may 
be roundly taken at 2,200/. each. The pistons 
are of solid brass, with two cast-iron split rings 
to make them steam-tight when working inside 
cylinders. All crank-axles are of cast steel, 
other axles wrought-iron. The nave, spokes, 
and rim of an engine-wheel form one piece 
when welded together, and have a steel tyre 
forced on by hydraulic pressure equal to 60 tons, 
after the body of the wheel has been completed. 
The ordinary diameter of a driving-wheel on 
this railway is 6 ft. 6 in., but the company have 
one engine with 6 ft. 9 in., and two others with 
7-ft. driving-wheels. Most of the engine axle- 
boxes are made of Vickers’s cast steel. 

At the time of our visit some 1-in. steel- 
plate tank-engine frames were being cut from 
the solid plates. Six plates were firmly 
bolted to the table of a _ planing-machine, 
the tool cutting the metal in a straight or 
curved line as required, so that these plates 
being cut at one time would be exact duplicates 
of each other. 

To explain how true, and to what exactitude, 
the various parts of engine works are fitted, we 
were shown steam-chests, cylinder-covers, &c., 
faced so perfectly that by simply putting a 
little boiled oil over their surfaces, and bolting 
the two faced parts together they make a steam- 
tight joint. 

Boiler shells are made of 3-in. Lowmoor iron 
plates, and all engine-boilers are “lagged” or 
covered with 1-in. deal boarding; this serves to 
keep the heat in, and is again covered with 
;z-in. wrought-iron lagging-plates, which are 
painted over on completion of the engine; if it 
were not for the 1-in. lagging-boards the paint 
on the outside of the engine-boiler would be 
burned off the first run the locomotive made. 
Allengines and tenders are cleaned every night, 
before they are sent out to work again. 

The company run specially-constructed Pull- 
man limited express trains, lighted by electricity, 
twice daily each way, performing the journey 
in one hour and fifteen minutes; but this time 
is to be shortened by an engine now being built 
of their D 2 class express type, which has 
6-ft. 6-in. driving and leading wheels, 20-in. 
cylinders, and is calculated to take twenty 
coaches from Brighton to London Bridge 
(524 miles) in one hour. 

The company do not make all their own 
engines and carriages. Messrs. Neilson & Co., 
of Glasgow, lately completed an order for 
thirty-four locomotives for this railway. All 
engines have painted on their weather-boards 
the name of driver and distance run since first 
built, thus giving a record of the mileage made 
by each locomotive, and this is added to each 
time the engine enters the shops for repairs. 
An engine and tank in the painters’ shop, just 
finished, looked quite in holiday costume, Scotch 
green being the predominant colour, panelled 
with black and scarlet lines. 

In the copper and tin smiths’ shop are made 
the sheet-iron lamp protectors, for fixing outside 
the roofs of carriages, tin paint-pots, and cans. 
Here is beaten out of sheet charcoal iron, steam 
domes for boilers, and in this shop is executed 
the tinning over, by dipping in molten tin, of 
wheels, &c., for Stroudley & Rusbridge’s patent 
electric communication between passenger and 
driver. 

Inthe foundry, which is both large and lofty, 
they can cast up to 10 tons weight. Some of 
the works we saw, such as a double-cylinder 
casting, were as perfect works as anything of 
the kind could be, and moulders and pattern- 
makers evidently do not get as much credit for 
their skilled labour as they deserve. In order to 
turn out the castings with as smooth a face as 
possible, the moulds are coated over with a 
mixture of ground charcoal and water, which 
enables the patterns to leave the sand freely. 
A powerful hand-crane is fixed there, for lifting 
the heavy ladles with their contents over the 
various moulds. As much as 10 tons of molten 
iron is frequently lifted in this manner, andswung 
about with the greatest ease. The sand of the 
neighbourhood not being fit for foundry pur- 
poses, they have to obtain it from Charlton. 

In the brass-foundry is seen the process of 
mixing and melting the metal for axle-bearings, 
&c. The different quantities are all weighed 
before being put into the crucibles: by this 
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means a uniformity for various castings can 
always be kept. 

The brass-turnery is kept distinct from the 
other shops, and all borings, turnings, or 
drillings are collected, and after cleansing from 
all extraneous matter, are melted over again for 
further use. The magnet is especially used for 
removing any iron filings, &c., as, on being 
forced into the brass and moved about, all 
refuse iron adheres to the magnet, and so can 
easily be separated. In this shop is shown a 
model of Stroudley’s Patent Speed Indicator, 
which enables the driver to see the speed in 
miles at which his engine is travelling. 

The paint-shop, situated on the western side 
of the line, clear away from the dust and 
dirt of the other workshops, is a new building 
about one-eighth of a mile long, with a light 
iron-trussed roof, and has lines of rails laid 
down to accommodate upwards of 370 railway 
coaches, besides space for repairing and paint- 
ing light parcels-carts. At the end of this 
shop is the trimming department, where the 
process of picking horse-hair is seen. The un- 
twisting of the ropes or plaits as delivered 
by the merchants is done by a machine. In 
this place all the damask blinds are made, 
and fitted at bottom with Peters & Co.’s 
patent leather fringes for windows and doors 
of carriages, which blinds are mounted on 
coiled spring-rollers, and are self-acting. 

To keep in thorough working order a line of 
railway as large as the Brighton and South 
Coast, a good supply of materials must neces- 
sarily be kept in stock; and in the yards ad- 
joining the workshops are large numbers of 
new tires as delivered by the makers, and 
Vickers’s steel cranks, iron-plates, timbers, &c., 
the value of which is determined at every 
stock-taking. 

Perhaps one of the most pleasant features in 
the whole work is the reading-room and library 
attached, for the workmen employed; it is 
capable of holding between four and five 
hundred persons. Most of the technical papers, 
all the London daily newspapers, besides weekly 
provincials, are taken in. At one end of the 
reading-room is a stage which enables the 
members to get up theatrical and other enter- 
tainments, and here performances are often 
given to raise a small fund for widows or 
orphans of deceased workmen. 

The inspection of the works occupied us 
upwards of four hours, and at the close we 
were introduced to Mr. Jeffries, who kindly, on 
behalf of Mr. Stroudley, furnished us with much 
statistical information. On leaving the loco- 
motive shops we looked over the extensions now 
in progress, including the new station roof, &c. 

The contractors for this work are Messrs. 
Kirk & Randall, who have lately completed the 
erection of the Avenue Theatre, and will be 
remembered as the firm that carried out the 
extension to Margate pier. The ironwork being 
used is from the Patent Shaft and Axletree 
Company, of Wednesbury. The improvements 
consist in building a roof over the whole of the 
station, formed by two large spans of 112 ft. 
each, and a small one on the eastern side of 
about 46 ft. span. The two large spans will be 
erected for a distance of about 600 ft. in length, 
while the eastern and smaller span will only 
extend 420 ft. ; of this, 334 ft. from the entrance 
and southern end of the station will be covered 
by a 46 ft. span, and the remaining 86 ft. by a 
roof 35 ft. wide. There are four rows of 
columns, two running the entire length of 600 ft., 
each row numbering twenty-four columns, in 
most cases being from 27 ft. to 30 ft. apart. The 
large spans are formed of four channel irons, the 
two lower ones forming a curve, and the upper 
two meeting at an obtuse angle of 240 degrees, 
the whole being strengthened and connected by 
diagonal struts. The height from the platform 
level to the apex of the roof is 58 ft. The 
columns are 26 ft. high. A louvre will be pro- 
vided at the top of the roof for ventilation, of 
a span of 20 ft.; the height from the platform 
level to the top of this louvre is 62 ft. For 
32 ft. from the louvre down towards the gutter 
the roof will be glazed, the remaining portion 
being covered with board and zinc. The roof 
on the western side is supported for about half 
the distance down on columns, the other portion 
being carried by a wall. The smaller span 
(46 ft.) is in proportion similarly constructed. 

On the eastern side of the station new 
refreshment-rooms, cloak-room, parcels office, 
station-master’s office, lavatories, &c., are to be 
built, the whole covering an area of 120 ft. by 
40 ft., the old offices and premises being con- 


verted into waiting-rooms, &c. A wooden 
ornamental screen, glazed at the top, is to be 
placed on the eastern side between the columns, 
to shield the building from the weather. This 
will effectually hide a dull and monotonous wall 
on this side, the view of which has hitherto 
formed rather an eyesore. At the northern end 
of the 46 ft. span,—on the eastern side, by the 
side of the 35 ft. wide roof,—there will be a 
line of rails, the platform to which will be 
covered by a verandah. 

In addition to these extensive improvements 
in the interior of the station, the entrance in 
front is to be entirely covered, this being a 
space of 246 ft. by about 76 ft. This covering 
is formed by six bays, the principals of which 
are constructed with T-irons, and are provided 
with louvres and glazing at the top. Alsoa 
lean-to roof, of 17 ft. span, is to be built on the 
eastern side, and at the front a glazed lean-to 
will be formed from the building to the centre 
of the columns, a distance of 8 ft. 

F. J. BANCROFT. 








STRAIGHTENING A CHIMNEY. 


WE find an interesting account of straighten- 
ing a chimney, 330 ft. high, in the Wochenschrift 
of the Society of German Engineers, from which 
we take the following particulars. The chimney 
in question, erected in 1880-81 for the blende- 
roasting furnace of the Liebehoffnung zinc- 
works at Antonienhiitte, Silesia, for carrying 
off sulphurous gases, soon after its completion 
began to curve in consequence of strong and 
continuous gales from the south-east. The 
work of straightening it was at once confided 
to two experienced chimney builders, Herren H. 
Hohmann and F. Ebeling, of Bernburg. It 
should be premised that the chimney was begun 
in July, 1880, the base, 53 ft. high and 24 ft. 
square, being finished before the setting-in of 
winter, when operations had to be suspended. 
The work was resumed in the following spring, 
and actively pushed forward, so that by the end 
of September, 1881, the chimney was completed, 
Its principal dimensions are :— 


Height. 
ft. 53 


~ a 


Exterior, 9 ft. how 
Interior, 6ft. 6in. 
Total height above ground ft. 330 


The base is of ordinary Dutch brick laid in 
lime mortar; the round shaft, 267 ft. high, of 
stone and lime-mortar, to which was added 
cement in the upper portion of the chimney, 
from 40 ft. below the summit. The thick- 
ness of the walls of the round shaft, con- 
structed in thirteen steps each about 20 ft. 
high, is at the lower portion 6ft. 6in., at the 
top 1 ft. 3 in. 

The completed chimney was first used in 
October, 1881. Soon after it began to show a 
strong curvature towards the north-west, be- 
ginning at the foot of the round shaft and 
running up towards the top in the form ap- 
proaching a parabola. The curvature was 
ascribed, as stated, to the continuous south-east 
gales prevailing at the time, to which the 
brickwork, which was not yet sufficiently set, 
had to give. As the foundation of the chimney 
went down to the solid rock, its curvature could 
not be attributed to the giving way of the 
foundation. Subsequent measurements proved, 
moreover, that the square base had not moved 
out of the perpendicular, but had remained un- 
disturbed. It was determined by measurements 
that the summit of the chimney had gradually 
bent over nearly 10 ft. towards the north-west, 
so that a plumb-line suspended from the centre 
of the periphery of the inclined chimney-top 
was hanging outside the base of the chimney. 
The two builders named above undertook to 
remedy this dangerous state of matters, and 
began work on July 1 of this year. The 
chimney was first mounted by means of their 
special scaffolding to a height of 139 ft., where 
the first cutting was to be made. At this por- 
tion, the outer diameter of the chimney is 16 ft., 
the inner 6 ft. 6 in.; the thickness of the wall 
was consequently 4 ft. 9 in. The weight of 
the portion of the chimney - shaft above this 
first cutting, of a height of 191 ft., is about 
670 tons. Calculations and measurements with 
zinc-gauges had shown that a perpendicular 
from the calculated centre of gravity of the 
portion of the chimney above the cutting to a 


Base, 24 ft. square i “_ 
Octagonal portion _ . 


Diameter at base 


Round shaft 1 


Diameter at top ‘ 





height of 191 ft. upon the section plane inter- 


sected the latter about 3°29 in. inside the peri- 
phery of the width in the clear of 6 ft. 6 in 
diameter, at a distance of about 5 ft. from the 
outer edge of the brickwork. 

For safety’s sake, and because the mortar had 
not sufficiently set, owing to the chimney being 
taken in use directly after completion, six strong 
wrought-iron rings, with spring locks, were 
placed round the chimney above and below the 
cutting. The latter was begun while the roast- 
ing furnace was continued at full work, and had 
proceeded so far by July 21st that the projection 
of the centre of gravity upon the section had 
been undercut to the extent of 34in. On one 
side, however, a piece of the brickwork had 
remained, and could not be cut away by the 
saw, because the latter began already to get 
too much jammed in the cutting. This piece of 
brickwork prevented the upper part of the 
chimney going back, as it hindered the intended 
turning at the end of the cutting. The con- 
sequence was that, the other side of the chimney 
being undercut, the upper part turned back in 
a slanting direction towards the south-east by 
only about 63 in., and a crack running perpen- 
dicularly upwards began to show itself in the 
brickwork at the height of the centre of gravity, 
In this little satisfactory state the chimney was 
on July 21st; decisive action became neces- 
sary, and it was resolved to at once blow out the 
furnace. The next day the chimney was 
mounted from the inside as far as the cutting, 
and the piece of brickwork left as above men- 
tioned so successfully removed that on the 
same day, in the evening, the undercut part of 
the chimney turned back the thickness of the 
cutting. But as this was not sufficient, a 
second cutting was made at a height of 184 ft., 
and a third at a height of 223 ft., the whole 
work of straightening the chimney being com- 
pleted by August Ist. Although it was found 
impossible to make the chimney perfectly per- 
pendicular, because the bend began lower than 
it was possible, with due regard to safety, to 
make the first cutting, the result of the opera- 
tions was considered satisfactory. The stability 
of the chimney had been ensured, and its out- 
ward appearance almost restored to the normal. 








SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION IN GERMANY. 


A MEDICAL commission has lately been engaged 
in framing a series of regulations for the higher 
schools in Alsace. It is remarked ‘n the report 
which has just been issued, that if the air in 
schoolrooms is not to contain more than the 
proportion of carbonic acid usually allowed (one- 
tenth per cent.) ; there must be arrangements 
made for the conveyance of 2,120 cubic feet of 
air per hour for each scholar. This can only be 
done by thorough ventilation, and by the rooms 
being made as spacious as circumstances will 
permit. 

It is stated that the theory is erroneous which 
sometimes prevails, that the windows of a 
schoolroom should only be on one side, and 80 
arranged that the light falls upon the left of 
the pupils when they are at work. It is remarked 
that although applicable to the case of high 
and relatively narrow rooms, it is not usually 
possible by this method to obtain sufficient 
light. When, however, this arrangement 18 
employed, the intermediate portions of the wall 
between the windows should not be more than 
three-quarters the width of the windows. The 
bays should be sloped, and the distance from 
the wall with windows to the opposite wall 
should not exceed the height of the windows by 
more than 8 ft., or at most, 5 ft. Thus, accord- 
ing to this principle, it is only relatively small 
class-rooms which will admit of this system of 
arranging the windows. 

For most school-rooms the admission of light 
from two opposite sides is, therefore, a matter 
of necessity. In order to exclude the less useful 
and more trying light from below, it is suggeste 
that the windows should not come to a less 
distance than about 3 ft. from the floor. The 
window-frame, or any portion of the work 
which throws a shadow, must take up as little 
room as possible. With a view of utilising the 
light reflected from the walls and ceiling, - 
light-blue paint for the walls, and white-washe 
ceilings, are recommended. Windows at the en 
of the room where the master’s desk 1s, are 
condemned, as in that case the pupils have the 
light facing them. Light from behind -* 
sometimes be judiciously employed, though ! 
use is not recommended. Suitable arrange 





ments require to be made for regulating by 
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plinds the admission of light, and it is recom- 
mended that care should be taken to have any 
walls in the immediate proximity of the win- 
dows painted a dark colour, as white walls in 
such a position are very trying to the sight of 
the pupils. a4 

Artificial light, it is suggested, should be 
employed without hesitation when the day 
becomes dark from fog, &c., as working with an 
insufficient supply of daylight is far more trying 
to the sight than the use of gas. A sufficient 
number of gas-jets should be provided, according 
to the size of the school-room, and preference is 
given to cylindrical burners as producing a more 
steady light than is obtainable by means of slit 
burners. Metal reflectors, lacquered above in a 
dark colour, and white beneath, are recom- 
mended. Globes of ground-glass absorb too 
much light, and do not sufficiently illuminate 
the desks, although the room as a whole is 
better lighted by them. There should be gas-lights 
above and in front of the master’s desk, and the 
other lights should, it is said, be in two rows 
over the seats of the scholars at a height of at 
least 3 feet. 








THE ROYAL PALACE AT DRESDEN. 


{Tue rebuilding of the magnificent ball-room 
in this palace is nearly terminated, and it is 
rumoured that the Emperor of Germany will be 
present at the inaugural festivities. In the 
restoration of the ball-room the frescoes by 
Professor Bendemann are preserved, and the 
improved arrangement of the windows allows of 
the beauties of this pictorial decoration being 
more easily appreciated. Some of the mural 
ornamentation has been restored by Herr Diethe. 
The late Herr Kriiger solved in an efficient 
manner the difficulty which attended the 
heightening of the room, by the removal of the 
servants’ apartments which formerly were over 
it, and in its new form it extends through no 
less than three stories of the palace; the venti- 
lation of the room gaining materially by the 
change. 

A gallery for the accommodation of an 
orchestra has been erected; but the local press 
comments upon the fact that the want of a 
gallery for spectators is still unprovided for, 
although such a feature could easily have been 
comprised in the plans for the restoration. The 
fundamental colours in the decoration are 
cram and gold; this delicate combination 
allowing the magnificent architecture of the 
room to be displayed with full effect. 








THE BRUNSWICK HYGIENIC 
CONGRESS. 


THis assembly, which met on the 20th ult., 
under the presidency of Professor Reklam, of 
Leipsic, had for its object the prevention of 
atmospheric impurities, as well as the remedying 
of such evils as arise from the pollution of 
rivers and of the ground by sewage and other 
matter of a noxious character. Tne opening 
paper, read by the president, dealt with the 
general question of sanitary legislation. After 
reviewing the manner in which the subject is 
practically treated in various European countries, 
he gave some valuable ard interesting details 
of the system new in force in Servia, which 
country he considers a model in this respect. 
A funded capital of 280,0001. exists, the interest 
of which is devoted to the advancement of 
sanitary reform. This income, together with 
the tax especially levied for sanitary purposes, 
forms a total annual sum of 46,0001. available 
for the purposes contemplated by sanitary 
legislation. 

The discussion on the practical value of the 
various systems of disposing of sewage matter 
was remarkable for the objections urged against 
the water-drainage system, the application of 
which to the city of Berlin will have cost, when 
the works in progress are completed, no less a 
sum than 4,340,0001. After making allowance 
for interest, sinking fund, cost of maintenance, 
&., the Berlin drainage costs about 6s. 10d. 
_ annum per head of the population. Pro- 
essor Miiller’s paper was not unanimously 
ered, as far as his attack on the Berlin 
ramage system was concerned. Herr Clauss 
on that the sanitary condition of Berlin 
ad not deteriorated of late years, but had, if 
anything, improved. 
oS r. Gerson, of Hamburg, reported that the 
th Ption of the same system of drainage as 

at of Berlin, had in his own city been pro- 





ductive of no bad results. He agreed, how- 
ever, with the opinion expressed at an earlier 
stage of the discussion by Dr. Blasius, of 
Brunswick, that local circumstances were in 
most cases of a nature to regulate the plan of 
disposal of sewage to be adopted, and con- 
sidered that the question was hardly as yet ripe 
for definite treatment. Captain Liernur, of 
Amsterdam, reported that the municipal autho- 
rities of his city had officially expressed their 
approval of his system, which entails a cost of 
only 7d. per annum per head of population. 

Importance was given to the subject of turf, 
as a deodorising agent, and as producing, after 
being used for this purpose, an efficient fertiliser. 
Herr Knauff, of Berlin, reported the details of 
a process invented by Dr. Petri for the chemical 
and mechanical purification of sewage by the 
agency of turf straw. 

Dr. Gerson afterwards called attention to his 
system of filtration, which he stated costs only 
one-fifth of the expense of ordinary sand- 
filtration. 

The question of the pollution of rivers by 
factories was treated with special reference to 
the local industries of Brunswick. : 

Before the assemblage finally broke up, a 
joint inspection was made of the Polytechnic 
and other public buildings of the city. 








IN THE CITY BY THE SEA. 


THROUGH all contending “ fors and againsts,”’ 
Brighton, backed by Dr. Richardson’s reports, 
continues victoriously to hold her own as the 
brightest, gayest, as well as one of the healthiest 
resorts during the too often gruesome months 
of October and November. The winds that 
rage and storm and sweep with violence over 
moor and mountain,—that strew our streets 
with the débris of insecure houses,—that toss 
at their pleasure the stateliest ships outward 
bound,—here but drive the clouds away, leaving 
the heavens an “unclouded blue,” and sending 
the waves, a mass of foam, dashing and leaping 
to the shore; while a battle even with an east 
wind, rich with iodine, stirs our blood like it did 
theVikingsof old. Therain has been trying lately. 
Yet once over, the streets dry so rapidly that 
a rush out is again made by the health-seeking 
crowd. Thetwo months of Octoberand November 
are essentially idle monthshere. People who have 
drifted apart for months have a friendly chat 
once more,—so near to London, and yet so far 
from its turmoil and unrest; and a slight 
resemblance to Nice gives a quasi air of Con- 
tinentalism to this bright: little city by the sea. 
Theatres, concerts, bazaars, all invite, and all 
amuse. But the feature of the season has 
naturally been the welcome given to the 4th 
Dragoons (Royal Irish) by the town and visitors 
on Friday in last week, and which many of us re- 
mained tosee. The day before wind and rain had 
it all their own way, so that when the morning 
dawned bright, clear, and sunny,—a day to 
dream of,—great was the exultation. The 
town was gay with Venetian masts, banners, 
floral decorations, and devices. The regiment 
paraded on horseback through the town in the 
morning, and marched on foot in_ their 
Egyptian costumes to the banquet given 
at the Dome in the afternoon. The 
regiment, now under the command of Lieut.- 
Colonel Shaw Hellier, dates from the reign of 
James II., by whom it was raised to aid in sup- 
pressing the Duke of Monmouth’s rebellion, 
and for nearly two hundred years it has done 
good service to the State at home and abroad : 
in France, in Flanders, at the storming of Bada- 
joz, and in the Crimea. Balaclava and Sevas- 
topol are inscribed on its colours, and Cairo 
and Tel-el-Kebir are now added to its roll of 
fame. The welcome may have been less noisy 
than it would have been amongst a rougher 
set, but it was none the less heartfelt and 
touching, and we cannot but think, however 
divergent the opinions as to the war, or the 
policy of the war, may have been or may be, 
one glance at the worn and pallid faces of some 
of the men made one forget for the moment the 
thought of the rush and the roar of the battle,— 
colours flying, victory in view,—and think only 
of the hardships our men have gone through on 
the sandy wastes of the desert, under the 
scorching noonday sun,—under the misty starlit 
heaven, weary often with hunger,— parched 
with thirst, or, harder still, chained with wounds 
and racked with pain, to the dull monotony of 
a hospita] bed, where the heroism to “ suffer 
and be strong ”’ becomes more heroic still. The 





thought that they have borne all this must make 
for the nonce Conservative and Liberal lay party 
spirit aside, and join as one in the welcome we 
give all who have helped to make, we trust, 
peace more lasting, and who are popular, not 
from the love of bloodshed and warfare, but 
because we feel when our Empire is in question 
the soldier knows but three things,—England, 
Honour, and Duty. CARLEON. 








ANCIENT GREEK PAINTING. 


ProFressor C, T. Newton, C.B., on the 3rd 
inst. delivered at University College the first 
of a course of lectures on ancient Greek 
painting. The lecturer observed that the main 
epochs in the history of ancient sculpture had 
an intimate connexion with the general history 
of the Greeks, but we could not get a clear idea 
of the history of ancient sculpture without 
tracing out, so far as our imperfect knowledge 
permits, the characteristics and successive 
stages of ancient painting. Between these 
twin sister arts there had been in all times, and 
especially in Greek antiquity, a close sympathy 
and a reciprocal influence. In the case of 
painting the extant monuments were few and 
far between, but we might learn much by the 
careful study of the mural paintings from the 
buried Campanian cities, Pompeii, Herculaneum, 
and those found in the tombs near Rome and 
Etruria. The paintings on Greek vases would 
enable us to trace the history of what is called 
ceramographic art from B.C. 600 for nearly five 
centuries onwards. After noticing the tradi- 
tions preserved by Pliny and others as to the 
earliest painters, the lecturer passed on to the 
period after the Persian war. Polygnotos of 
Thasos was the earliest Greek painter of cele- 
brity. He flourished B.C. 480-460. At Athens 
he decorated with paintings the portico called 
the Stoa Poikile, the Temple of the Dioscuri, 
the Temple of Theseus, and the Pinakotheke 
on the Akropolis. At Delphi he painted on the 
walls of the building called Lesche two cele- 
brated pictures, the ‘“ Taking of Troy” and the 
“Descent of Ulysses into Hades.” All these were 
mural paintings; the subjects were partly 
mythical, partly historical. Thus in the Stoa 
Poikile were represented the taking of Troy, 
the battle of Theseus with the Amazons, the 
battle of Marathon. In the Temple of Theseus 
came the battle of the Lapiths and Centaurs, 
and the battle of the Amazons again. In the 
other two Athenian temples he treated mytho- 
logical subjects. These great public works 
were executed during the administration of 
Kimon, to whom Polygnotos stood in the same 
relation as Phidias did to Perikles, the successor 
of Kimon. The paintings in the Stoa Poikile 
were executed by Polygnotos gratuitously, for 
which service the Athenians rewarded him with 
the freedom of their city. His greatest and 
probably his earliest works were the two pictures 
in the Lesche at Delphi. Of these there was a 
very full description in Pausanias. The build- 
ing called Lesche was thought to have been of 
elliptical form, with a colonnade on either side, 
separated by a wallin the middle, and to have 
been about 90 ft. in length. The figures were 
probably life-size. According to the list given 
by Pausanias, there were upwards of seventy 
in each of the two pictures. In that repre- 
senting the taking of Troy, Polygnotos had 
brought together many incidents described in 
the Cyclic epics. Menelaos, Agamemnon, 
Ulysses, Nestor, Neoptolemos, Antenor, Helen, 
Andromache, Kassandra, and many other figures, 
with which the Homeric poems have made us 
familiar, all appeared united in one skilful 
composition, arranged in groups. The other 
picture, the descent of Ulysses into Hades to 
interrogate Teiresias, might be called a pictorial 
epic of Hades. On one side was the entrance, 
indicated by Charon’s boat crossing the Acheron, 
and the evocation of Teiresias by Ulysses, 
besides the punishment of Tityos and other 
wicked men. On the other side were Tantalos 
and Sisyphos. Between these scenes on the 
flanks were various groups of heroes and heroines 
from the Trojan and other legends. From the 
remarks of ancient critics it might be inferred 
that the genius of Polygnotos, like that of 
Giotto, was far in advance of his technical 
skill. Aristotle called him the most ethical of 
painters, and recommended the young artist to 
study his works in preference to those of his 
contemporary Pauson, who was ignobly realistic, 
or those of Zeuxis, who had great téchnical 
merit, but was deficient in spiritual conception. 
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The course will comprise four more lectures, 
as follows:—November 17, “‘Greek Painters 
from B.C. 460 to accession of Alexander the 
Great, B.C. 336,—Apollodoros, Zeuxis, Parrha- 
sios, Pamphilos, Aristides’’; November 24, 
‘Greek Painters from Age of Alexander to 
Augustan Age,—Apelles, Protogenes, Theon”’ ; 
December 1,‘ Pictures on Greek Fictile Vases”’ ; 
December 15, ** Mural Paintings from Pompeii, 
Herculaneum, and other ancient Sites.” 











ST. PANCRAS WORKHOUSE. 


For several years past the question of addi- 
tional accommodation at the St. Pancras Work- 
house, which had been asked for by the Local 
Government Board, has received the attention 
of the successive Boards of Guardians of that 
parish, but as the views of the two authorities 
differed as to how this should be accomplished, 
the matter has drifted on without any decision 
being arrived at, the Local Government Board 
urging that additional buildings on a new site 
were necessary, whilst the Guardians, on the 
other hand, contended that the buildings on the 
present open site, some five acres in extent, 
could be remodelled to meet the requirements 
of the parish for many vears to come. 

In April of last year a new Board of Guar- 
dians was elected, with Mr. Commissioner Kerr 
as chairman, when it was determined to have 
the question settled, as a large sum was being 
lost annually to the parish from the Common 
Poor Fund, inasmuch as a far greater number 
of inmates were in the house than had been cer- 
tified for by the Local Government Board. 

The Guardians, anxious to meet the difficulty, 
though not desirous of incurring the expense of 
a second workhouse away from the parish, after 
much consideration of the question, proposed a 
compromise to the Local Government Board, 
viz., to add tothe area of the present site by 
purchasing the adjoining properties, comprising 
Cook’s-terrace, &c.,thus adding materially tothe 
area of the site, and having the effect of almost 
entirely surrounding the present site by open 
Epace. 

The Local Government Board perceiving the 
great advantages of the additional area, and 
being also desirous of reciprocating the conces- 
sion made by the Guardians, consented, under 
certain conditions, to the proposal which had 
been made tothem. Consequently, in March last 
the Guardians selected five architects to com- 
pete for the appoinment of architect. the con- 
ditions of the competition providing that each 
competitor should send in two schemes, one to 
show the whole number,—abont 2,000,—on the 
existing site, and the other to include the area 
of Cook’s-terrace, which would necessitate the 
demolition of less of the old buildings, six weeks 
being allowed for preparing the plans. The 
several designs and reports were referred to 
Mr. Arthur Cates to report upon, the result 
being that the Guardians selected the drawings 
of Scheme B, sent in by Mr. H. H. Bridgman, 
A.R.1.B.A., estimated to cost 57,475!., Scheme 
A being estimated at 72,262/., including the 
entire reconstruction of the drainage. We 
illustrate this week the ground-plan and view 
of Scheme B. The arrangement adopted pre- 
serves intact all the modern buildings on the 
site, also the original workhouse block in front 
erected in 1809. gince which time additions 
have from time to time been made without due 
regard tothe ultimate requirementsof the parish 
or fully utilising the great advantages of the site, 
which is bounded on the east and south by the St. 
Pancras Gardens and the railways, and by wide 
roads on the other sides. The existing build- 
ings on the south side, which are to be removed, 
stretch in parallel lines along the frontages, 
whilst the new blocks will be placed at right 
angles to the boundary to permit the sun and 
air to have free access to the interior of the 
site, the number provided for being 2,000, clas- 
tified in the various blocks, men on one side and 
women on the other. 

The probationary wards are placed at the 
entrance to the workhouse, and provide for 40 
of each sex, with complete day and dormitory 
accommodation ; of these, isolated wards are 
provided for each sex. The main block will be 
altered and slightly added to for baths, lava- 
tories, water-closets, &c., whilst one wing will 
be removed. The chief offices will be located 
here,—-the master, assistant master, matron, 
chaplain, &c. 225 able-bodied men and women 
are provided for, 20 married couples, and a part 
of the aged and infirm, who can during the day 
get about and go to the general dining-rooms. 





Various improvements have been made to 
this block, which stretches across the front of 
the site, but with due regard to the fact that 
it is an old two-storied, though fairly sub- 
stantial, building, erected in 1809,—in fact, the 
original workhouse,—and it is quite probable 
not many years hence it may have to give 
place to other buildings, in order that the site 
may be used to greater advantage. 

The remainder of the aged and infirm, making 
a total of 615, are placed in blocks 33 and 44, 
which include all the necessary day and night 
accommodation. 

The list of references will show the appro- 
priation of the various parts of the building. 

The Cook’s-terrace block, which does not 
appear on the plan, but is shown on the left- 
hand side of the view, forms an important part 
of this scheme. The instructions stated that 
this area should be utilised for the chronic, 
infirm, or bedridden inmates of the workhouse, 
and that the medical officer and the head nurse 
should be accommodated there. The competi- 
tion plans provided for 384 of each sex on five 
floors, with ambulance lifts in the staircases, 
the wards being 100 ft. long by 40 ft. wide, on 
either side of two central staircases, back to 
back, for men and women respectively, with 
bay windows overlooking the St. Pancras Gar- 
dens. Th's arrangement, however, is to be 
altered,—as will probably be some other parts of 
the general scheme,—and all of one class are 
to be placed there, with only one staircase, 
separate kitchen accommodation being provided 
for them. 

We shall probably give further illustrations 
of this block as it is intended to be erected, 
and which we understand is the first portion of 
the work that will be proceeded with. 

The thermhydric stoves and hot water will 
be adopted for heating the large wards. The 
ventilating throughout has been carefully 
studied, provision being made for the admis- 
sion of warm fresh air, and for carrying off the 
products of combustion. The drainage of the 
entire workhouse will be reconstructed in an 
efficient manner. 

All the various baths, lavatories, and water- 
closets are provided, the latter in all cases 
built out with intervening lobbies. 

Safety from fire will be sought for as far as 
possible, both by rendering the various blocks 
practically fireproof inexpensively, and by pro- 
viding the necessary fire apparatus thronghout. 

Airing spaces divided off with covered sheds 
and seats are provided for the different sections, 
and every requisite provided to make it a com- 
pletely classified and efficient workhouse. 








PROPOSED MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, 
GLASGOW. 


We have before now described briefly the 
design, by Mr. W. Young, for the Glasgow 
Municipal Buildings, selected for execution as 
the result of the competition. We now give 
the principal elevation, which is before George- 
square, and add some additional particulars. 
The central part forms the approach to the 
quadrangle, over which is the Council-chamber, 
expressed by coupled Corinthian columns, 
backed by pilasters, and surmounted by an 
upper story, also formed of Corinthian columns, 
crowned by a pediment. This pediment has 
60 ft. of frontage, and the apex is 96 ft. above 
the level of George-square, while on either side 
of the pediment rise two belfry towers, 18 ft. or 
20 ft.inheight. Immediately below the Council- 
chamber is the entrance to the quadrangle and 
the main staircases leading to the floors above. 
The quadrangle is approached by a spacious 
loggia, having three wide archways, and forming 
a striking feature in the interior of the struc- 
ture. The central archway, being intended for 
carriages, rises to a height of 25 ft.. and it 
is 12 ft. in width. Two side doorways, 17 ft. 
high, and similar in style, form accesses to the 
main staircases. Above the central floor, 
occupied by the Council-chamber, are the upper 
and saloon stories, lighted from the roof. The 
two under stories of this, as well as the other 
fronts, are treated as a basement, with rustic 
stonework, relieved with coupled Ionic columns 
and pilasters, between which the windows are 
placed. Behind the central pediment rises the 
grand tower to a height of 190 ft., and sur- 
mounting the apex of the pediment to a height 
of 96 ft. At its base, which is about 35 ft. 
square, and for about 20 ft. above the apex, the 
treatment is plain rustic masonry, without 











openings. Overhead are other two stages 
formed of Ionic pillars, above which rises » 
circular colonnade of Ionic pillars. The colon- 
nade is about 14 ft. in diameter, and is sur- 
mounted by an elongated stone dome. At the 
base of the dome the effect is enriched, and the 
tower is made to graduate into the colonnade 
and dome by the introduction of statuary. The 
central front projects some 7 ft. or 8 ft. bevond 
the line of the building, and between it and the 
wings on either side is a recess forming a screen. 
The wings, which, like the central front, also 
project beyond the screen, terminate wit} 
towers rising some 48 ft. above the front balus- 
trade. 

It may be stated that all round the block of 
buildings the third floor is architecturally 
emphasised. In the George-street front the 
council-chamber is thus specialised, and in 
George-street the banqueting-hall is placed on 
the third floor, with double rows of massive. 
Corinthian pillars supporting an entablatur 
surmounted by a balustrade. Here, as in the 
other fronts, the wings are formed by a repeti- 
tion of the tower front in George-square, and 
are in every way similarly treated as to projec. 
tion and detail. In the John-street elevation 
the Dean of Guild Court forms the leading 
feature, placed as it is on the third floor. 
Architecturally it corresponds with George- 
square, although the details are of a simpler 
character. The Cochrane-street front 
doorway or carriage entrance, 22 
10 ft. wide. 

The leading features of the whole design 
may be said to consist in the handsome treat- 
ment of the third floor all round, and in the 
two under stones forming a massive basement, 
broken by Ionic pillars and surmounted by a 
bold continuous line of cornice, a similar line 
of unbroken cornice being carried over the 
windows of the third or principal floor. The 
appearance of the building is relieved from all 
sense of flatness by the treatment of the 
centre and wings in the several fronts, and this 
feeling is further conveyed by the author 
having caused the upper floor all round to 
recede some 7 ft. or 8 ft. from the line of 
the lower atories. This effect is obtained 
by the colamnar formation of the principal 
floor. Considerable care has been taken 
with the quadrangle fronts, which form a 
most interesting architectural feature of the 


has a 
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building. The general treatment is in strict 
harmony with that of the street eleva- 
tions, the base being Ionic surmounted by 


Corinthian pillars. As to the internal arrange- 
ments, two spacious staircases lead to the 
Council- chamber and the banqueting - hall. 
The latter is a noble apartment, 103 ft. by 
54 ft., having a circular ceiling 50 ft. high. 
In connexion with it there are three elegant 
reception saloons, which, with four saloons of a 
similar class on the fourth floor, will afford 
ample accommodation for social gatherings of 
the citizens, &c. The general decorative treat- 
ment of the banqueting-hall and staircase is 10 
harmony with the leading design, the Corinthian 
details being repeated. 








Nos. 88 & 89, PICCADILLY. 

Turse buildings have been erected on the site 
of Nos. 88 & 8&9, Piccadilly, and Nos. 1 & 2, 
Half Moon-street. The ground-floor is arranged 
for shops (with store-rooms under) next Picca- 
dilly, with private entrance and one set o! 
residential chambers next Half Moon-strect. 
The first, second, and third floors are arranged 
as residential chambers; each set contairing 
three rooms with water-closet and lavatory. 
The basement and fourth floor provide acconi- 
modation for housekeeper and staff of servants 
The fronts are faced with red bricks, with 
Doulting stone dressings. 

The work has been executed by Messrs. 
Langmead & Way, builders, of Gray’s-inn-road, 
under the superintendence of Mr. D. Cubit' 
Nichols, of 3, Howard-street, Strand. 








Lilandudno.—aA set of oak choir-stalls hav 
just been placed in Holy Trinity Church, by 
subscription. The front desks are carried out 
with richly-cut mouldings and carved strings, 
with an arrangement of sunk quatrefoils 
separated by buttresses dividing the desks into 
panels. The work has been carried out by 
Messrs. Jones & Willis, of Birmingham and 
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BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 
ANNUAL DINNER, 


THE thirty-fifth anniversary festival of the 
Builders’ Benevolent Institution was held at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern on the 2nd inst., the 


_ president, Mr. J. T. Chappell, in the chair. 


There was a large attendance of the friends of 
the Institution, and financially the anniversary 
is the most successful which the Institution 
has yet seen. 

The usual loyal and patriotic toasts were 
duly proposed and honoured, Major Brutton, 
formerly of the Royal Marines, replying on 
behalf of the “ Army and Navy,” and referring 
with gratification to the distinguished part 
which his old corps, in common with other 
regiments, had taken in the recent Egyptian 
campaign. Captain Bird responded for the 
“Reserve Forces” in appropriate terms. 

The Chairman, in proposing the toast of the 
evening, ‘The Builders’ Benevolent Institu- 
tion,” observed that such an institution was 
eminently necessary in the building trade, 
for there were few trades in which so 
many difficulties had to be encountered, and 
so many risks incurred, as in the conduct 
of a builder’s or contractor's business. The 
Institution, founded in 1847 by the late Mr. 
Cozens, had been the means of alleviating the 
wants of a great many deserving though un- 
fortunate members of the building trade. He 
had had the pleasure of receiving a very 
pleasing letter from Mr. Yeo, one of the 
founders of the Institution, probably now the 
only survivor of those who met, in 1847, at the 
King Alfred Tavern, Lisson-grove, to discuss 
the best means of setting on foot such acharity. 
Mr. Yeo, he was happy to state, was still an 
annual subscriber to the funds of the Institution. 
The Institution dispensed its aid in what was 
perhaps the best and most acceptable way to 
the recipients, viz., in granting annuities to old 
and decayed members of the trade and their 
widows. While these annuities were not large, 
they were yet sufficient to enable the recipients 
to live with their friends and relatives without 
being burdens tothem. At the same time, the 
receipt of pensions or annuities apart from 
residence in an almshouse did not proclaim to 
all the world that the recipients (mavy of whom 
once occupied good positions in life) were 
objects of charity. The pensions were formerly 
26/. for men and 20l. for women, but of late 
yearsthey had been considerably augmented, and 
now stood at 391. for men and 27/.for women. Of 
deceased pensioners, there were 134, and there 
were now 26 male and 29 female pensioners on 
the funds of the Institution. The aggregate 
sum paid in pensions last year was 1,797/., and 
when he mentioned that the funded capital of 
the Institution only brought an income of 6431. 
per anuum, it would be seen how largely de- 
penient the Institution was upon subscriptions 
and donations. The ages of the pensioners 
averaged about 70 years, and it was worthy of 
mention that on the death of a male pensioner, 
his widow, provided she was not less than 60 
years old, continued to receive the pension 
given to her husband. At the present time, 
there were three vacancies on the list of pen- 
sioners, and for these three vacancies there 
were six candidates,—five men and one woman. 


With regard to the necessity of increasing 
the donations and annual _ subscriptions, 
he could not help  referring,—indeed, he 
did so with great satisfaction, to the 


great amount of good which resulted from 
the aid last year rendered by Mr. George 
Godwin,—the acceptance of whose offer and 
compliance with the conditions on which it was 
made resulting in the fact that last year the 
income of the Institution was greater than it 
had ever been. On the occasion of the last 
anniversary dinner, the then President, Mr. 
George Burt, offered, on behalf of his firm, to 
give a donation of 100 guineas to the funds of 
the charity this year if his successor could pre- 
vail upon nine other firms to contribute a like 
amount each. Now, he (the Chairman) on 
becoming President, felt that acceptance of 
Mr. Burt’s offer was a very large undertaking, 
but he determined to do all he could to claim 
the fulfilment of Mr. Burt’s promise, especially 
as that gentleman was kind enough to modify 
the condition of his gift so that it might be 
claimed if he (the Chairman) succeeded in 
obtaining 900 guineas for the funds of the Insti- 
tution in a larger number of smaller donations 
instead of nine of 100 guineas each. He was 
glad to say that he had succeeded fairly well 


in his object, but, however large might be the 
aggregate of the donations obtained on this and 
on similar occasions, he hoped that the annual 
subscriptions would be increased in number. 
The Institution was one which was eminently 
worthy of the liberal and systematic support of 
the members of the building trade, for many 
of those who were now prosperous did not 
know how soon the day of adversity might 
dawn upon them. While fervently hoping that 
no one present on that occasion would ever 
be compelled to claim the aid of the Institution, 
he earnestly called uson them, each and all, to 
help the charity to the utmost of their ability. 

The toast was enthusiastically received, and 
the secretary, Major Brutton, proceeded to read 
the subscription-lists. The Chairman’s list 
presented the handsome total of 1,246/. 3s., and 
other donations received by him subsequently 
to the dinner make the total of his list 1,.277/. 18s. 
The Chairman’s list included a donation by him- 
self of 105/., a donation of 105/. by Mr. (Ex- 
Sheriff) George Burt; and a donation of 108/. 
by Messrs. Lucas Brothers. Other subscription- 
lists brought up the grand total to 1,671/. 3s., 
an amount unprecedentedly large. 

Mr. George Burt, in proposing the health of 
“The Chairman,” said that for nearly twenty 
years he had known Mr. Chappell, of whose 
ability and judgment he entertained the highest 
opinion. Mr. Chappell’s energy and persever- 
ance were sufficiently testified to by the result 
which had been announced of his labours on 
behalf of the Institution. To these qualities he 
owed the eminent position to which he had 
attained and the esteem in which he was held 
by all who knew him. 

Mr. Chappell, in replying, said that, like 
Mr. Burt, he claimed to be a practical man, and, 
like him, had worked his way up from the lowest 
round of the ladder. His experience told him 


knowledge of the business he could not succeed 
as a builder in these days of keen competition. 
He was very strongly disposed to think that 
builders’ tenders at the present time were too 
often sent in with little regard for what were 
only fair prices for the work which they repre- 
sented. Instead of tenders being what, he ven- 
tured to think, they ought to be, viz., estimates 
for work at a fair value, they seemed to be 
based upon conditions more suggestive of those 
of horse-racing than of anything else. Having 
due regard for the facilities that some men 
might have over others for the execution of a 
particular work, both in stock and in the 
personnel of their staff, he was bound to say 
that he could come to no other conclusion than 
that which he had stated. He had no doubt 
that this condition of things was largely due to 
the badness of trade which had been experi- 
enced of late years, and from the laudable 
desire of those who had a large number of 
deserving men on their permanent staff to finc 
employment for them rather than dismiss them. 
While it was only right that they should show 
such consideration for their employés, it was 
obvious that if carried too far it would be 
ruinous. 

Mr. Blyth, in proposing ‘‘ The Vice-Presidents 
and Trustees,’ coupled with the name of Mr. 
Thomas Stirling, referred to the great services 
done to the Institution by a recent President, 
Mr. Thomas F. Rider. 

Mr. Stirling briefly replied. 

Mr. Colls proposed the health of the 
Treasurer, Mr. George Plucknett, J.P., and 
spoke of the valuable services rendered by that 
gentleman to the Institution during the thirty 
years that he had held the position of treasurer. 

Mr. Plucknett, in replying, dwelt upon the 
necessity of obtaining a larger number of 
annual subscribers to the funds of the Insti- 
tution, so as to render the prosperity of the 
Institution less dependent upon donations, 
which fluctuated in amount. He did not think 
that the number of subscribers to the Institution 

ras at all commensurate to the number of 
builders in the metropolis. There were in 
London upwards of 2,000 master builders or 
builders’ merhants, and within a circle of ten 


that number. 
about 700 subscribers. 
number largely augmented, for in all such 
institutions the annual subscriptions should be 
the mainstay. 

Mr. Stephen Phillips proposed “The Archi- 
tects and Surveyors,” coupled with the names 
of Mr. Harrison and Mr. W. B. Brown, who 








briefly acknowledged the compliment. 


that unless a man had a thoroughly practical | jation, perhaps, is not quite so perfect, but the 


























The concluding toast was “ The Committee 
and Stewards,’ proposed by Mr. Dove, and 
responded to by Mr. T. G. Smith. 








THE DERBY ART GALLERY. 


On Saturday last there were great rejoicings 
in Derby, the occasion being the formal open- 
ing of a new Art Gallery (the gift of Mr. M. T. 
Bass, M.P., and erected at a cost of 3,0007.), 
the opening of the Arboretum tothe public free 
for ever, and the turning of the first sod of the 
Little Chester recreation-grounds. 

The new Art Gallery is described in the 
Derbyshire Advertiser as being in a mixed stvle 
of architecture, partaking somewhat of the 
Tudor and Gothic styles, with, perhaps, a dash 
of the Caroline Classic, such as may be seen in 
the window-heads of the County Hall. The 
two main rooms, 60 ft. by 24 ft. are of fair 
height and proportion. The lower apartment 
is lighted mainly by side windows in the Strand, 
and, in part, by a fanlight in the adjoining 
annexe. The upper room is lighted entirely 
from the ceiling, and is therefore admirably 
adapted for showing pictures and sculpture. 
Considering the nature of the site, the utmost 
advantage has been taken of the floor space. 
The structure has been well and suostantially 
built, and is admirably fitted for the purposes 
to which it will be devoted. The entrance-hall 
and lobby, necessarily confined, lead to a light 
and easy staircase of Hopton stone, which 
affords ample facilities for approaching the 
upper story, where a connexion has also been 
made with the Bass Free Library and Museum. 
The heating and arrangement of gas are well 
spoken of. Aneven temperature is preserved 
throughout the building, and the gas jets are 
so placed that every case can be accurately in- 
spected by night as well as by day. The venti- 


experience of crowded occasions will best prove 
if the ingress of fresh air is adequate for the 
purpose. The elevation of the building has been 
so designed as to render possible the continua- 
tion, at some future period, of asimilar frontage 
to the Free Library premises, which would then 
form one of the most striking features in the 
Strand, and be a decided ornament to this part 
of the town. The architect of the new building 
ig Mr. J. Somes Story, who has carried the work 
out under the superintendence of Sir Philip 
Cunliffe Owen, K.C.B. 

The Gallery is now occupied by pictures and 
specimens of industrial art, mostly contributed 
from South Kensington Museum. 








THE NORFOLK AND NORWICH 
ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

THe members of this society recently visited 
several buildings and places of interest in the 
City of Norwich and its neighbourhood. Among 
the places visited was Magdalen Chapel 
Hospital and Fair, where Mr. T. G. Bayfield read 
some notes and made some interesting observa- 
tions. St. Augustine’s Church was next visited. 
Mr. Phipson read notes upon it ; the Rev. C. R. 
Manning undertaking a similar duty with 
respect to St. Mary’s Coslany Church, and also 
as to St. Michael Coslany, on the brasses in 
which church the Rev. W. F. Creeny contributed 
a paper. Mr. E. Boardman read a paper on St. 
George’s Colegate Church, and the Rev. C. R. 
Manning was again the cicerone at St. Clement’s; 
while Dr. Bensly read a paper on “ The Old 
Meeting House.” Opposite St. Mary’s Church 
is a general shop and beer-house, known as the 
Rosemary Tavern, the interior of which the 
company inspected. Ascending to the upper 


floor, the antiquaries found themselves in a sub- 


divided apartment, retaining characteristic 
workin arches and woodwork of the fourteenth 
or fifteenth century. Little or nothing is known 


_of these portions of an old building so curiously 


' 


preserved amid much that is modern, save that 


miles round London there were probably double | 
But the Institution only had | 
He trusted to see this | 


it is called “‘ Pilgrims’ Hall.” It may have 
been a sort of hospice for the accommodation 
of some of the many pilgrims who, in the 
Middle Ages, visited Norwich or passed through 
it to offer their devotions at the famous Norfolk 
shrines. Down Dial-yard, opposite the Church 


of St. Michael at Coslany, are relics cf another 


grand mansion, whose building and grounds ex- 


'tending to the river may be traced, and the 


ruins of a demolished rookery swept down to 
make way for an extension of Messrs. Bullard’s 
premises. Some of the fine carvings and 
panellings from this old mansion were a few 
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years ago purchased by Lord Stafford. Here 
lived one of the merchant princes of Norwich 
in the sixteenth century, William Coo, mercer. 
William Ramsay, mayor, conveyed this property 
to William Coo, in 1508, together with other edi- 
fices, appurtenances, and a garden described as: 
“ bitmay’”’ from being surrounded with ditches of 
water. Amid the heaps of rubbish which Messrs. 
Bullard have not yet cleared away stand a few 
fragments of the mansion andedifices. A large | 
handsome mullioned window, set in thick walls, 
lights what is new a workshop, but which, twoor 
three centuries ago, was no doubt a fine hall, 
and out of it the inmates looked upon the 
“bitmay ”’ stretching down to the river side. 
Mr. Fitch pointed out amid the rubbish the 
sites of the old ditches, now vaulted over. When | 
Sir Francis Gawdy, Chief Justice of the Common | 
Pleas, possessed it in Queen Elizabeth’s days, 








the garden had ceased to be a “ bitmay,” and 
had water only on three sides. In lb the 
widow Herring owned the mansion and grounds. 
These facts concerning the mansion were contri- 
buted by Dr. Bensly and Mr. Fitch upon the 
authority of late Mr. Harrod. Subse- 

a tine old mansion was noticed, | 
that of Henry Bacon, merchant, in Colegate- | 
t Bacon's initials, | 
merchant's mark. and the date 1566 are carved 
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nnt-Hult mansion. 











RAFFAELLE’S STATUE. 

March, 1883, Italy will cele- 
*--hundredth anniversary of the | 
Sanzio di Urbino. The 
j ave decided to hononr their | 
immortal fellow-townsman by the erection of a 


statue. for which the 


Ox the 28th of 
brate the 


: - >. 47, : 
birthday of Raffaelle 


— ee ah 
Citizens oft i rbino | 


committee have recently | 
The prizes are to | 
be three of the respective values of 1.500, 1.000, 
is intended that the statue 
in white Carrara marble, with relefs in 
» total cost is estimated at 8,000 lire. 
are to send in their drawings | 
by the 2sth of Fe bruary, ISS3. to the Raffaelle 
Acaiemy of Urbino. A month afterwards the 
designs wil! be exhibited to the public at large. 
the jury announced. 

is to be erected on the vreat 
front of the Palazzo Ducale of 


invited competitive designs. 


7 - » . 
and of) lire. It is 


. sa 
nee | De 
Seiidil , 


competitors 


and the decision of 
The monn 


To: — 
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ment 








PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO 
STREET. 


of Barraud has long 


IN OXFORD 


nam been asso- 
ciated with photography (his famous picture of 
the Royal Society will be remembered by many 
of our readers), and now being about to make 
a departure from 263, Oxford-street, Mr. Barraud 
has provided himself with premises which will | 
move the envy of his confréeres. Externally, the 
upper portion of the building is carried on 
polished red granite piers, having foliated bronze 
caps supporting black marble fascias. The 
superstructure is composed of red Fareham 
brickwork, with Mansfield stone dressings, in- 





terspersed with terra-cotta and Doulton ware 
decorations, the whole forming a _ pleasing 


facade. 

The visitor enters, through a vestibule of 
carved ouk panelling filled in with stained | 
glass, a gallery, harmoniously enriched with a | 
carved ceiling, charming oak mantelpiece, and | 
screens, the most noticeable feature, however, | 
being the staircase of various inlaid woods, em- 
bellished with carvings ; this leads to the recep- 
tion gallery, similar in arrangements and orna- 
mentation to the ground floor. Here Mr. 
Barraud has, amongst the other conveniences 
which he has afforded, constructed a lift, the 
cage of which is handsomely designed. This 
lift glides up and down between the first-floor 
to the studio (situated on the roof of the 
premises) with the greatest ease and smooth- 
ness, stopping itself automatically at the top 
and bottom of its destination, an ingenious 
brake apparatus having been especially devised 
for it. The well-known firm of Messrs. Wav- 
good & Co., Falmouth-road, Great Dover-street, 
has executed and fixed it with their usual care. 
[ts motive power is supplied by one of the 
“Otto” silent gas-engines. 

The studio is very convenient ; it is entirely 
constructed of polished pitch pine and plate 
glass, designed in similar style tothe rest of the 
building, and supplied with every modern con- 
venience. 





| Lancelot 
| own 
| furnished fit 
| sojourned in it. 


| Lancelot 
'rescued her from death at Carlisle. 
Thomas 
Lancelot (in the same original edition printed | 





The various floors between the reception 
gallery and studio are used as dressing-rooms, 
and other apartments necessary for the efficient 
working of the establishment. 

In all respects the arrangements appear to 
reflect credit on the architect, Mr. H. H. 
Collins, of 61, Old Broad-street, whose design 
has been ably carried out by the builder, Mr. 
Downs, of Hampton-street, Walworth-road, and 
by the carver, Mr. Sansom, of Kennington- 
road. The stained glass has been executed by 
Mr. Gibbs, of 397, Kingsland-road. 








HASTINGS CASTLE. 


A very friendly local critic writes, with 
reference to a late article upon Hastings Castle, 
that the castle does not stand upon chalk. No 
doubt the chalk ceases at Beachy Head, and the 
castle stands actually upon the Wealden forma- 
tion, the middle division of which is known as 
‘ Hastings sand.” 

The old port, he observes, lies east, not west, 
of the castle. The fact is that the small 
stream that made the port runs down west of 
the castle, but turns eastward before reaching 
the sea; at least, this seems to have been the 


| case, 


It appears also that the writer mistook the 
roof of St. Mary’s Chapel fora gas-holder, which 
it is admitted to resemble. Nodoubt an apology 
is due to the chapel authorities, and it is to be 
hoped that the resemblance is confined to the 
exterior. 








WHERE WAS THE “JOYOUS GARD”? 


In the “ Morte d’Arthur ”’ (the ornvinal edition 


of Caxton) frequent allusion is made to a parti- 


cular stronghold, or castle, called the Joyous 
Gard. It is mentioned as the castle of Sir 
du that he had won with his 
hands, and described as garnished and 
for a king and queen to have 
When Sir Tristram brought 
her home, Sir Lancelot 


Lake 


Le Beale 
placed 
and ** lady occupied it for some 
time. King Arthur visited it on more than one 
occasion, and it was to Joyous Gard that Sir 
carried Queen Guenevere when he 
When Sir 
of Sir 


Isond from 


. i +e 
sreay -be-seen 


Malory describes the death 
by Caxton) he mentions that he desired the 
Bishop of Canterbury to see that his body 
should be taken to Joyous Gard; and states 
precisely “some men say it was Anwick, and 
some men say it was Bamborow.” 

It may be impossible to determine whether it 
was Alnwick Castle or Bamborough Castle that 
once bore the designation of Joyous Gard ; but 
it cannot be otherwise than interesting to 
inquire which of the two is the more likely to 
have been the distinguished edifice in question, 
especially at the present day, when there is a 
proposal on foot to establish a hospital within 
the precincts of the latter. Curiously, anti- 
quaries of a former time, from Kingston to Sir 
Henry Ellis, repeated from one another that 
Berwick Castle was the chiteau de 
garde, and Bamborough was the chastel orqueil- 
leur (see Ellis’s *‘ Metrical Romances’’). But 
there appears to be no reason why we may not 
return to the opinion popularly entertained in 
Sir Thomas Malory’s time, that it was either 
Alnwick or Bamborough. 

Long before the poet-laureate revived an 
especial interest in the proceedings of the 
Knights of the Round Table, there lay in the 
church of St. Aidan, Bamborough, a carved 
stone figure, always spoken of as the effigy of 
Sir Lancelot. It appeared to be an ordinary 
representation of a knight, such as was usually 
placed upon tombs in the days of the Planta- 
genets. But the associations of the place had 
so encrusted it as to cause it to be identified as 
a representation of King Arthur’s most famous 
knight. This traditionary acceptance of the 
association of the site may count for one piece 
of evidence in favour of Bamborough Castle 
being the Joyous Gard. 

Another fact corroborative of this view is the 
circumstance that there is no allusion whatever 
in Sir Thomas Malory’s version to the river 
that flows before the northern walls of Alnwick 
Castle. King Arthur besieged the Joyous Gard 
whilst Queen Guinevere was in it, and came close 
below its walls; which he could not have done 





la joyeuse | 


it at their disposal, and this noble knight | 





wrought-iron doors in wrought-iron 


ee 


Bamborough Castle is built on the top of a rock 
that rises so abruptly from the sea-shore as ty 
be quite inaccessible except from the land 


* . 1 Side 
of it, where there is a plain such as the king is 
described as occupying with his forces. Thus 


there are two points in favour of Bamborough 








THE SAFETY OF LONDON THEATRES. 
The Criterion.—At the meeting of the Metro. 
politan Board of Works on the 3rd inst., the 
Building Act Committee presented a report 
recommending that the Lord Chamberlain be 
informed that the Board, having regard to the 
peculiar circumstances surrounding the case of 
the Criterion Theatre, in Piccadilly, are of 
opinion that the theatre is entirely unfit for a 
place of public entertainment, and that Mr. R. 
Vigers, in reply to his letter, asking that the 
owners of the Criterion Theatre might have an 
opportunity of conferring with the Board as to 
the structural defects of the building. }, 
informed of the decision of the Board uno» 
the foregoing recommendation. The report 
went on to describe the position of the theatre. 
that it was not originally intended as such. and 
that no structural alteration that could be made 
would afford a sufficient means of egress in the 
event of a panic or alarm of fire. The report 
was unanimously adopted. With reference to 
this, Mr. Thomas Verity, the architect of the 
theatre, writes: 

‘*'This theatre was opened in 1874, and at the 
time of its completion the Board of Works certified 
that it had been constructed in accordance with the 
provisions of the Building Act, and to the satisfac. 
tion of their district surveyor; indeed, the building 
could not otherwise have been opened. No altera- 
tions in its arrangements have been made since that 
time. 

All the staircases and corridors are of fireproof 
construction, and no jnestion has ever arisen as to 
the sufficiency of its approaches or exits. So tar as 
I am aware, the « nly objection ever raised was its 
position, which necessitated artificial ventilation. 
This has been so successfully accomplished that a 
comparison with other theatres shows that even i: 
this respect it is better than the majority of other 
houses. Astothe usual risks, this theatre is entirely 
free from them. ‘There are no carpenters’ or scene 
painters’ workshops, all doors open outwards, and 
every precaution is taken to insure the safety of the 
public, The fireproof corridors are alone sufficient 
to contain the whole audience. 

Up to the present time the proprietors have not 
had the opportunity of conferring with the Board 
as to the possibility or desirability of making 
alterations, When the matter comes before 
arbitrator, [ have no doubr I shall be able to show 
that the Board has arrived at a judgment which 
will not be sustained,’’ 

Covent The Building Act 
mittee further reported that they had carefull 
considered the question of the present arrange- 
ments for the egress of the public from, and 
the prevention of fire in, the Royal Italian 
Opera-house, Covent Garden, and the improve- 
ments which it was desirable to effect in the 
same under the provisions of the Act of 15/5, 
and that they were of opinion that the following 
alterations of a structural character should be 
made by the owner, in order to remedy existing 
defects in the building:—That a proper pro- 
scenium-wall be built, to divide the stage from 
the anditorium ; that such wall be carried down 
to the level of the foundations, and carried up 
tothe height of 3 ft. above the highest part 0! 
the roof to which it adjoins; that a wall be 
built in continuation of the proscenium-wall, 
under the proscenium opening, such wail being 
carried up to the under side of the stage, and 
carried down to the level of the foundations, 
and that all openings in this wall, and in the 
walls dividing the dressing and other rooms, 
at the side of the stage, from the staircases 
adjoining, be closed by wrought-iron doors 1n 
wrought-iron frames, fitted without woodwork, 
and hung so as to shut automatically That the 
floors of so much of the workshop and store- 
rooms in the roof of the theatre as extends ove! 
the auditorium be formed of fire-resisune 
materials, or covered with Drake's concrete 
slabs; that an additional staircase, with the 
necessary exits, leading directly into the strect, 
be provided from the gallery and the amphi- 
theatre on the south side of the house; that 
strong handrails be fixed on both sides of @ 
staircases, where not already provided, and that 
a central double handrail be fixed to the gr and 
staircase; that the doorways between the 


theatre and the Floral Hall be closed with 
frames, 
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automatically ; that the doors throughout the 
building be made to open outwards. These 
and other recommendations were unanimously 
agreed to. 








THE LATE MR. SIBLEY. 


WE mentioned last week the death of Mr 
Robert Lacon Sibley, District Surveyor of 
Clerkenwell, and now add a few words to the 
short notice then given. The deceased gentle- 
man was the oldest son of Mr. Robert Sibley, 
who died in 1849, having been County Surveyor 
of Middlesex, District Surveyor of Clerkenwell, 
and Surveyor to the Ironmongers’ Company. 
Mr. Robert Sibley carried out Hanwell Asylum 
and numerous bridges for the county, and had 
an extensive practice in arbitrations, valuations, 
rating, and similar business. Mr. Robert Lacon 
Silbey entered his father’s office in 1833, after 
studies at University College; was a good 
draughtsman ; was admitted to the School of 
the Royal Academy in 1836 ; and showed con- 
siderable talent in architectural design. 

On the death of his father, he was appointed 
by the magistrates of Middlesex to the District 
Surveyorship of Clerkenwell, under the Metro- 
politan Building Act. He was also elected an 
Associate of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects in 1849, and a Fellow in 1861. In 
his later years, however, he seldom went beyond 
the regular work of his appointment. About 
two years ago, in the course of official duty, he 
visited a cellar and inhaled poisoned air, which 
affected the blood; and though generally in 
sound health up to that time, tumours developed 
themselves, one of which broke into the wind- 
pipe and caused his death. The warmth and 
strength of his private friendships are spoken 
of by those who knew him long and well. 








THE NEW BRIDGE OVER THE LEA, AND 
THE HACKNEY MARSHES. 


Tue long-agitated bridge over the Lea in the 
Hackney Marshes, the necessity for which we 
pointed out in these pages upwards of a dozen 
years since, is now being proceeded with by the 
Hackney Board of Works. The operations, 
however, partake of a tentative character, as 
conflicting interests obtain on the commons 
known as the Marshes. Tbere are manor-lord 
claims and copyholders’ rights on these common 
Jands, and conditions are endeavoured to be 
exacted which the local authorities do not think 
they have a right to comply with in the public 
interest. As the Lea divides Middlesex from 
Essex, one pier of the bridge might be supposed 
to be in the latter county and the other in the 
former, but a portion also of the Hackney 
Marshes, so called, occupies the Essex bank of 
the Lea. At Temple Mills, near the site of the 
new bridge, there is an ancient mill-race, which 
diverges from the old course of the Lea further 
up the stream, and reunites with the old river 
again in the immediate vicinity of the new 
bridge. This mill-stream by many is looked 
upon as constituting the real border-line, and 
not that where the new bridge is being erected. 
Be the facts what they may, the Hackney 
authorities are building a pier on the Middlesex 
side of the Lea, the progress of which has been 
delayed by recent floods, and when this pier is 
finished they will proceed with the erection of 
the opposite pier, although some opposition is 
anticipated. There can be no doubt that there 
is a great need for the bridge, as, for long 
vears there has been only an old and shaky 
timber foot-bridge. Notwithstanding, numerous 
vehicles are driven this way, and men prefer 
fording the river, and often swimming their 
horses through the water, sooner than 
taking the long journey round by Bow to 
Stratford, or the equally long journey 
round by Clapton and Lea Bridge-road to 
Low Leyton. On _ several occasions lives 
have been lost in fording the river at Temple 
Mills. Apart from the piers, the new bridge 
will be an iron structure, and its completion is 
likely to give a fresh impetus tu speculative 
building on either side of the Lea. The open 
spaces of several acres in extent which existed 
less than ten years ago are now covered with 
buildings, now known as Clapton Park. 
Both at Clapton and Hackney Wick nearly all 
the available land has been covered to the very 
border of the marshes, and even these hundreds 
of acres of commons, free to the people for re- 
creation, and often flooded in the winter, are 
threatened by building speculators, who are Jook- 
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ing with wistful eyes, and are ready tocommence 
operations if manor lords could give the word. 
It behoves the people to keep their eyes open 
in this direction, or a march will be stolen upon 
them under one pretence or another, and a por- 
tion of the Hackney Marshes appropriated for 
building land for the erection of speculative 
dwellings of the worst description. The cha- 
racter of the houses erected on the monster 
rubbish-shoots of Hackney Wick was described 
in our articles in 1873 on “ Homes in Homer- 
ton and Hackney Wick,” and future dwellings, 
if erected, would be likely to be of the same 
kind. 

Since the above was written, a decision has 
been given by Mr. Commissioner Kerr in the 
City of London Court, having an important 
bearing on the question of public rights on the 
Hackney Marshes. ‘The East London Water- 
works Company prosecuted Mr. Jacob Base, a 
well-known parish contractor, the plaintiffs’ 
company seeking to recover 10l. damages 
against the defendant for the illegal deposit of 
rubbish on the Marshes, and also damage to a 
portion of the wall of the River Lea. The 
defendant, though first inclined to resist the 
company, subsequently, but not until the action 
was commenced, removed the rubbish, and 
repaired the wall to the satisfaction of the 
company. As it might be inferred from the 
case that the private rights asserted by the com- 
pany and other private rights claimed from 
time to time by other claimants of parcels of 
marsh land, override the public rights, a few 
words of explanation are necessary. The East 
London Waterworks Company, through their 
Acts some years ago, acquired certain parcels 
of land along the Lea River in connexion 
with their service, and certain works were 
carried out, and, of course, their absolute pro- 
perty needs protection from injury. Apart 
from this, however, the immemorial pasturage 
and commonage rights remain intact, and 
custom and ancient usage on the part of the 
people constitute their rights in the marshes 
as a free common and recreation ground, only 
subject to certain restrictions at stated times of 
the year. It is at the same time only proper 
that nuisances should be put down, and in this 
respect both private and public claimants to 
rights should join issue. The local sanitary 
authorities have been too long negligent of their 
duty, and thus the fine expanse of open lands, 
comprising some hundreds of acres, and acting 
as a healthy lung to East London, was fast 
becoming injured by the operations of parish 
dustmen, brickmakers, and a low class of specu- 
lative builders. As we have said already, we 
will repeat again, the public will have every 
need to be on their guard against encroach- 
ments and the extinguishment of their public 
rights. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Leith.—Six architects, who were invited to 
send in plans for a Sailors’ Home, to be erected 
in Leith, have accepted the invitation, and a 
committee has been appointed to examine and 
report upon the plans. Messrs. Anderson & 
Browne, of Edinburgh, have furnished a design 
in the French style, of the period of Francis L. ; 
Mr. Hyppolyte J. Blanc, Edinburgh, has adopted 
the Scottish Baronial style, as has also Mr. 
Charles S. Johnston, Edinburgh. The design 
of Messrs. Ireland & McLaren, of Dundee 
(architects of the Dundee Sailors’ Home), is in 
the Elizabethan style; that of Mr. R. Wilson, 
of Edinburgh, is of French Renaissance cha- 
racter; and Mr. George Craig, of Leith, sends 
two sets of designs, Gothic in style. The esti- 
mates range from 7,005/. to 7,700/. The com- 
mittee appointed to examine the plans have, 
after visiting similar institutions, and careful 
cousideration, selected the plans submitted by 
Mr. C. S. Johnston, architect, Edinburgh, 
subject to certain conditions to be arranged 
hereafter. Mr. Johnston’s design is in the 
Scottish Baronial style of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, with an elevation of four stories, having 
in the centre a tower with flat roof for distant 
outlook. The estimated cost of the building is 
about 7,000/. 








Railway Bridge across the Indus at 
Attock.— It has been announced that the bridge 
across the Indus at Attock is all but completed, 
and that Lord Ripon, the Viceroy of India, will 
pay a visit to the spot when the opening 
ceremony is to be gone through. 





SYDNEY, NEW SOUTH WALES. 


51k,—It is now three years since I wrote to 
you as an architectural emigrant concerning 
the shipment of emigrants from London. I 
have now to speak of New South Wales, 
Australia. It is of vast extent, and in many 
parts has a beautiful soil, but for the most 
of its area is very deficient in water supply, 
there being subterranean water-courses, which 
make the country appear uninhabitable, and 
have been the chief drawback to bond - fide 
settlers. The Government have now seen the 
necessity of employing diamond-drills to make 
practicable travelling for teamsters to convey 
provisions and merchandise into the interior ; 
for with last year’s drought no water was to 
be had on the roads for hundreds of miles, nor 
pasture for the cattle; and the Government, 
seeing that the want of water would ruin certain 
districts, tardily consented last month to the 
employment of diamond-drills. During last 
winter, in some districts chaff was 50/. per ton, 
and food at famine prices, owing te teamsters 
not being able to get their teams from place to 
place. It has been reserved for Messrs. Amos, 
the railway contractors, to prove the practica- 
bility of obtaining water in the Bush. Where 
a railway is to be constructed, at equal distances 
of ten miles they sank for water to supply their 
men and cattle; by using the diamond-drill 
they came upon an unlimited supply, which will 
go far to induce men with small means to take 
up lands for cultivation. 

The Government have been very slow in 
promoting railways, compared with those of 
other colonies, until the last few years, and now 
every district is agitating for its line: they 
consist of a single line of rails, and the influx 
of trade to and from Sydney is becoming 
greater and greater every year, as the lines 
increase. It is sought to connect the capitals, 
Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, and Brisbane, 
by a continuous line, and it is completed nearly 
to the Queensland frontier at Uralla, which 
was opened last month. In some districts 
there are engineering difficulties of gradients 
up steep hills,—zig-zags being the remedy,— 
nor can I see the reason why tunnels are not 
used, aselsewhere. The hills are not composed 
of harder stone than in other countries. It is 
peculiar that the capital of the colony should 
have norailway from it to the northern districts, 
which are as important as the southern ones. 
Travellers have to take the steamer to New- 
castle, a distance of seventy-five miles, and at 
holiday times the boats are utterly inadequate 
to convey the number of travellers, and when 
there are gales at sea, they are delayed ; at one 
time last winter, for three days no mails 
could be delivered. The Government is now 
waking up to the importance of connect- 
ing the northern district with its capital, but 
it has been delayed by the squabbles respecting 
the route to be taken; the chief ditticulty being 
to cross the Hawkesbury river, it has been 
decided to take the line to Waratah, a suburb 
of Newcastle, instead of Maitland or Singleton, 
which would have shortened the journey from 
the north considerably. Only first and second 
class fares are allowed. At holiday times, 
agricultural shows, and race meetings, excur- 
sions are allowed at a single fare; and at 
Christmas time, owing to this, Sydney is full 
of visitors who can stay two or three weeks. 

Owing to the want of roads and water, the 
natural resources cf the colony have not had 
the chance of being fairly opened up. Within 
the last two years great gold-fields have been 
opened up at Temora, Wilcannia, and Mount 
Browne. The two latter are at the extreme 
north-west end of the colony, and without any 
adequate road, so that many adventurers lost 
their lives for want of water. 

The last season to the cattle-breeders was 
one of the worst ever known, through the small 
rainfall, and it is not until they have mustered 
their flocks for shearing that the losses can be 
ascertained. In the Dubbo district this month 
on one run that last year mustered 30,000 sheep, 
this season mustered only 5,000, and the same 
is experienced on other runs in the neighbour- 
hood. In'consequence, the prices of meat have 
advanced from 2d. to 6d. per lb. for good meat. 
The exportation of meat to England by the 
freezing process has been begun in earnest, but 
is only partially successful. Owing to the tropical 
nature of the country, cattle-breeders will never 
be able to compete with the Americans or with 
New Zealand. 

The land question has for many years been a 
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vexsed one. Large areas of land have been | 


granted as runs, the lessees of which have had 
to admit selectors who were willing to settle 
upon and cultivate the land. The latter would 
naturally look out fer the best plots with water 
facilities. In time the squatters resorted to 
dummyism by getting elderly men brought to 
the district and introduced as selectors, who, 
for a small consideration, would give up their 
rights, and so shut out bona-fide settlers. Out 
Dubbo way this has reached to a notorious 
pitch, and it has come to a kind of battle in 
Parliament, the majority of the members of 
which may be termed as being in the squatting 
interest, and many have been the dodges of 
squatters and selectors. 

The harbour of Sydney may be said to be 
one of the finest in the world ; it may be termed 
an inland sea, deep enough for vessels of any 
burden; the outlet is two miles wide, and 





prices for their work. One of these is worth 
mentioning. Messrs. Hudson Brothers, who 
are large railway -carriage makers, not being 
able to obtain sufficient men, brought from 
England a number of blacksmiths and strikers 
with their families, at an expense of 800/. They 
guaranteed them 3/. per week for two years, 
which is about double the amount they would 
earn in England. After working a few weeks 
they struck, alleging that by the piecework 
they could not earn 3/. a week. They were 
summoned at Parramatta and told they were 
liable to imprisonment if they neglected their 
contract, and very unwillingly they returned. 
It was stated that local workmen had induced 
them to strike. These are the class that shonld 
be made an example of. A painters’ strike is 
on the tapis. 

In consequence of building being costly, 
rents are very high, 18s. a week being paid for 


inside it consists of a vast number of bays.|a labourer’s cottage of three small rooms, and 
The direct distance from the Heads to Parra- | 25s. for a six-roomed house, including attic and 
matta is 15 miles; but to travel along by the/| kitchen. The consequence is, in spite of high 
water's edge from the Heads and back on the | wages, the majority of these tenements have 
the other side is a distance of 1,500 miles.| lodgers. The taxes are heavy, while out in the 
Owing to its having been selected as the convict | country there are none, except upon dogs, and, 


station of Britain in the beginning of this cen- 
tury, persons who emigrated as traders did not 
feel much love for its traditions. 
then no idea of its importance in the future. 
Lands were granted to persons on condition of 


There was 


i 
' 


| 


last two years. 


their maintaing a certain number of servants. 
or convicts, who frequently were alloted a plot 


of land to settle on; but in many cases they, 


when their time was up, preferred being out of 


the neighbourhood where they were known as 
“lags;”’ and twenty-eight yearsago it wasacom- 
mon practice for these men to sell their plots 
for a bottle of rum. Many of the plots now 
under cultivation would realise 1,000/. The old 
parts of the town were never properly. set 


frontages were allowed to be enclosed by 
private traders, and in some cases access toa 
wharf was closed up so that people had to 


part 


considering these animals are most useful to 
settlers, it might well be done away with. 

The Town-hall scandal has had its side for the 
A brief account of it is this. 
A banqueting-hall was some time previously 
begun to be built in the rear of the town-hall. 
When the walls were up a few feet above the 
ground, the works were stopped. A drain was 
subsequently made from the town-hall alongside 
of the new work, and it was then dis- 
covered that the foundations had been built 
anyhow. Tais led toa search of the rest of the 
foundations, which were found of the same 
character. The city architect, Mr. Beath, had 


never appointed any clerk of works, and ulti- 
out for the convenience of traffic; the water | 


mately resigned his appointment, returning a 


sum of 1,500]. as the consequence of the over- 
sight; and there is reason to believe a similar 


ascend a steep hill and down again to get to | 


the next wharf, separated by a simple partition. 


Harbour, which is a great shipping centre. 
the Government years ago have insisted on a road 
being carried round by the shores, or parallel 
with the wharfs, much fatigue would have 
been saved pedestrians and horses. Much has 
been done to deepen and improve the harbour 
to admit large steamers to its quays; but a 
great drawback is in the amount of sewage that 
is allowed to be poured into it, poisoning the 
air in warm weather, instead of erecting 
engine - shafts to throw the sewage into main 
sewers at various heights, and thence far into 
the country, where it could be utilised for the 
earth. The authorities prefer the costly system 
of dredging it up into punts, which are taken 
out to sea and the contents discharged into it. 
Many schemes have been devised for the inter- 
ception of the sewage, and getting it conveyed 
to the sea, but none have yet come to maturity ; 
whilst fresh sewers are being made to discharge 
into the numerous bays. During the spring 
and summer an immense number of excursions 
take place. 


defect exists in the plaster-work, which was 
so scamped that some of the ceilings partly 


dropped, and an examination of the rest proved 
This is the case at Miller’s Point and Darling | 


Had | 


it to be so bad that those using the rooms are 
in fear of a like visitation. 
At the end of last session a new Licensing 


Act was hocussed through Parliament, much 
In the same style that the Epping Forest Pre- 
servation Act was passed in London, when 
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members at the end of a session were anxious 
to get away. Up crops an important measure, 
requiring a deal of debate, which is allowed to be 
forced through without discussion, and after- 
wards the Corporation of London, by means of 
an arbitrator, obtain ground-rents at a fictitious 
price, under pretence of its being for the pur- 
pose of paying the costs and preserving the 
forest, and at the same time levying a duty 
upon corn brought into London. The new 
Licensing Bill out here proposed to make pub- 
licans pay a licence of 70l. a year for first-class 
hotels, 501. for second-class, and 30/. for third- 
class, the latter having been the old amount. 
This was rejected, and an Act closing them on 
Sundays, and those that had less than eleven 
rooms of 1,200 cubic feet each, were to be at 
once enlarged, or the licence forfeited. The 


Owing to the suburbs having extended very 
much, the authorities had to allow the in- 
habitants to obtain their water from the 
reservoirs at Botany: these were thought 
sufficient for any number of people, but owing 
to the droughts the supply became so low that, 
during the last two seasons, the authorities 
have had to issue orders for the factories and 
bath-rooms to discontinue havingany. The streets 
are now watered with salt water, which is found 
to be better, as it keeps damper much longer than 
the fresh water. While the rest of the world 
has been in a depressed state, New South Wales 
has been prospering to an unprecedented extent, 
and Sydney has increased its population rapidly ; 
in consequence, the building trades have been 
very active ; materials and labour increased in 
price, so that it is difficult sometimes for an 
architect to obtain a tenderfor work. Last month 
middling carpenters easily obtained an advance 
from 10s. to 11s. for eight hours per day; while 

you will be able to surmise the state of the 
building and other trades by a perusal of the 











Sydney Morning Herald to this date, which will 
rather underrate than otherwise theratesof 

paid. Draughtsmen obtain about double the 
pay they do in England, and work but thirty- 
nine hours a week. Strikes are now taking 
place, but, as a rule, may be said to be soon 
over, the masters giving in and obtaining higher 





Act came into force on the Ist of January, and 
the police were very active in hunting up 
people who sold drink on Sundays. Owing to 
the state of the building trade, it was found 
impossible to obtain sufficient men all at once, 
and to hear the magistrates cautioning pub- 
licans who were summoned for not having their 
houses completed in time, one would have 
thought that some disaster was going to overtake 
the colony. By the Act, a publican who was fined 
less than 5/. could not appeal to a higher court. 
The magistrates said that it rested with the 
publicans to prove that people were travellers, 
and not the police. The former is commonly 
indoors, while the latter in course of time know 
most persons residing on his beat. Three weeks 
ago seven publicans appealed against thedecisions 
of the magistrates: they produced witnesses 
to prove that the men served were bon/-fide 
travellers, and Judge Forbes reversed six out of 
the seven decisions; yet do the magistrates 
still keep on their vicious system of fining 
publicans on the testimony of the police. 
During the last week an inspector’s zeal led him 
to make application to the magistrate to cause 
the licence of an hotel to be forfeited, because 
the licensee was not living on the place, 
through its having been pulled down as a dilapi- 
dated building, and set back on a line with 





other houses. The Corporation had ordered it 





ee 
to be rebuilt, yet the inspector, although asked 
by the magistrates to withdraw the case, 
refused to do so, and then the magistrates 
rejected the application. The result of this 
severe dealing will cause a reaction, and many 
of the members of the Legislature will lose 
their seats at the next triennial election ; for 
many publicans are afraid to admit travellers. 
and say they will sooner take the chance of 
being summoned for not doing so. This is q 
curious state of things. The Act has done 
good in Sydney in stopping habitual drunkards. 

But it is in the country districts that the Act 
has proved a curse. In many thinly-populated 
localities there have been log houses built for 
public-houses when the districts were being 
opened up. The rooms were low, and the bed. 
rooms small, to accommodate one traveller each. 
Owing to the introduction of railways, the road 
traflic has diminished, so that with the imposi- 
tion of a 301. licence a great many public-houses 
have been shut up, and travelling prohibited, 
so far as obtaining food for man and beast. To 
my own knowledge, the route from Bendemeer 
to Burragong, a distance of sixty-two miles, has 
not now a public-house along it, where pre- 
viously travellers could use the route. A well- 
advised Premier would have insisted on the 
houses being enlarged at the expense of the 
Government, if the owners were too poor to 
give the legislative accommodation, which was 
never required in the country, through the 
small amount of business done. 

The Botanic Gardens are the most beantiful 
in the colonies; they skirt that portion of the 
harbour which the shipping passes as it goes to 
the quays; but a needless act of officialism is 
practised. The great majority of visitors use 
the path skirting the water leading to the 
Macquarie Chair in the domain. A _ fence 
divides the two, and there is a gate at the end 
of the gardens, yet, strange to say, it is not 
allowed to be commonly passed through by the 
public, who have to turn up steep rising ground 
to a lodge for 100 yards; it is rarely that the 
gate is opened. The native flowers are abundant 
and luxurious. 

The connexion of the footpaths with the 
streets in the citv is of a very defective 
character; there are iron plates about a third 
of the width of the pavement; while in the 
suburbs, where it is not so much required, the 
remedy has been adopted. 

Some of the local beers are of an inferior 
manufacture, very little malt or hops being 
used. It is proposed for the good of the 
colonists to introduce a measure that will 
quickly rid the colonials of drinking bad beer, 
by causing each member of the Legislature 
when elected to undertake to drink half a pint 
of beer at each sitting, under a fine of 10s. per 
day to be paid to an official ; each brewer in the 
town and colony to have a week's testing of 
their beers. When this is done a wholesome 
reaction is anticipated, as members will become 
so frightened at the idea of drinking adulterated 
liquors that, for their physical and pockets 
sakes, they will soon set about this reform 
without any debates. 

A feature of the neighbourhood round about 
Sydney is the land sales, which take place 
daily, and which are somewhat expensively got 
up by the anctioneers. Where townships are 
formed the neighbourhood is bought by spect- 
lators, who employ auctioneers to sell the land. 
These, in their turn, go to surveyors to make 
plans of the land on large sheets, with em- 
bellished borders and gorgeous colours to the 
plots of land, on sheets up to 12 ft. long. — Phe 
auctioneers advertise the charming qualities of 
the district, with the certainty of its fetching 
double the price in a few years, and giving free 
passes by rail, tram, or road to those attending 
the sales; and, if the distance is great, 4 free 
lunch is provided ; and many are the excursions 
indulged in by non-intending purchasers. In 
the surveyors’ offices the spare time of the 
clerks is employed in getting up borders for 
auctioneers’ plans. 

Emigrants arrive here from Lngland every 
month. Upon landing they are mostly met at 
the hiring-room, but few present themselves 
there. Two months ago, out of a shipment of 
400 emigrants, only three young women pre 
sented themselves as household servants, for 
whom no fewer than 109 ladies — applied. 
When the emigrants are landed with their 
luggage, they are met by draymen, who — 
high prices,—which onght to be stopped | y 
printed notices at the landing-places g'vPe 
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their luggage,—at a time when every shilling | 


is of consequence. 

Taxation in the towns is heavy, but in the 
country no taxes are levied, with the exception 
of a dog-tax, which, to me, is strange, as in 
pastoral districts they are more useful than 
men. 

I trust this lengthened communication may 
not prove unwelcome to your readers. 

Sept., 1882. J. B. Warts. 








BUILDING PATENT RECORD.* 
APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


0,107. W. T. Goolden & C. F. Casella, London. 
Apparatus for indicating excessive variations of 
temperature in buildings, &c. Oct. 27, 1882. 

0,115. T. H. Collins, Winchester. Manhole 
doors for passages leading to sewers, &c. Oct. 
27, 1882. 

0,116. J. Wetter, London.  Fire-escapes. 
(Com. by C. H. Héhmann, Cassel, Germany.) 
Oct. 27, 1882. 

5,124. A. W. L. Reddie, London. 
bells for doors, &c. 
Paris.) Oct. 27, 1882. 

9,125. A. J. Boult, London. Door-checks. 
(Com. by the Elliott Pneumatic Door Check 
Co., Boston, U.S.A.) Oct. 27, 1882. 

5,132. S. Williams, Birmingham. Kilns for 
burning lime and bricks, &c. Oct. 27, 1882. 

0,160. A. M. Clark, London. Gas cooking- 
stoves. (Com. by W. W. Goodwin, Philadelphia, 
U.S.A.) (Com. Spec.) Oct. 30, 1882. 

0,197. W. R. Lake, London. Apparatus for 
flushing water-closets. (Com. by J. Cooper, 
Boston, U.S.A.) (Com. Spee.) Oct. 31, 1882. 


Alarm- 
(Com. by F. J. Masseron, 


NOTICES TO PROCEED 
have been given by the following applicants on 
the dates named :— 
Oct. 31, 1882. 


3,000. W.8S. Morten, Edinburgh. 
fireplaces, &c. June 26, 1882. 

3,251. A. M. Clark, London. Ovens. 
by J. E. J. L. Mounié, Paris.) 

Nov. 3, 1882. 

3,095. H. Conolly and A. E. Hubert, London. 
Overflows of valve closets. June 30, 1882. 

3,096. H. Conolly, London. Water waste 
preventers. June 30, 1882. 

3,110. J. Brownrigg, Windermere. Door 
furniture, &c. July 1, 1882. 

3,459. A. Dix and J. H. Dix, Rock Ferry. 
Apparatus for checking the cords of blinds, &c. 
July 20, 1882. 

4,783. G. Hurdle, Southampton. 
and closing of window-sashes, &c. Oct. 7, 1882. 


Domestic 


(Com. 
J uly 8, LSS2. 


ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS 
Published during the Week ending November 4, 1882. 
1,109. T. W. Helliwell, Brighouse. 


7, 1882. Price 4d. 


The edge of each sheet is turned up at right angles, and 
when placed in position there is a small space- between two 
of these adjacent flanges, over which is placed a cap or 
hollow bar, which is secured to the framing by screws 


passing between the two flanges. 


1,351. J. Rettie, London. Binding for scaffold- 


ing. March 20, 1882. Price 4d. 


Chain is used instead of rope, and on one end is a hook 
which engages in one of the links. Part of the chain is 
enclosed in a small length of tubing, and the wedge is driven 


in between this tubing and the poles to tighten the chain. 

1,357. J. Thom, Wolverhampton. 
door-knobs to spindles. March 21,1882. Price 2d. 

The collar has a concentric plug projecting outwards, on 
which is cut a thread in the opposite direction to that 
inside the collar; this plug enters a hole in the knob. The 
collar is screwed on the ——_ and the knob passed over. 
The collar is then screwed home, when the plug screws into 
the knob and secures it. (Pro. Pro.) 

1,375. J. H. Black, London. 
21, 1882. Price 2d. 

The locking mechanism is contained in the knob, and 
consists of levers which fall into slots in the rose, and prevent 
the knob from turning. (Pro. Pro.) 

1,382. C. Fisher, Loughborough. Apparatus 
for drawing off water, &c. March 22, 1882. 
Price 2d. 

The two legs of the syphon are connected by a flexible 
tube. The short leg is suspended from a lever, and when it 
is drop into the water so as to place the flexible bend 
below the level of the same, the syphonic action is estab- 
lished. This is specially applicable to water-closet cisterns. 
(Pro. Pro.) 

1,397. J. F. Grimmo, Leyton. Flower-pot 
stands for windows, &. March 22, 1882. 
Price 4d. 


* Compiled by Hart & Co., Patent Agente, 186, Fleet- 
street, 


Lochs. March 





Opening 


Securing 
on to buildings sheets of zinc, metal, &c. March 


Securing 


Beneath the grating on which the flower-pots stand is a 
sheet metal tray depressed in the centre, which catches the 
water and passes it into a vessel placed beneath a hole in 
the centre, 


1,410. U. Scott, London. Means of ingress 
and egress to theatres, &c., in case of fire. 
March 23, 1882. Price 4d. 


Balconies are made to each floor, connected together by 
staircases outside. The canopies over the entrances to the 
theatre are hinged to the lower balcony, and formed with 
steps on their upper surfaces, and are capable of being 
lowered down until their outer edges rest on the ground. 
A fire-proof shaft is made to each house, &., with a metal 
ladder inside. Doors made of non-inflammable material 
communicate from each floor with the shaft. 


1,434. E.G. Banner, London. Sewers. March 
24, 1882. Price 6d. 


_The sewers are divided into sections by traps, and to ven- 
tilate each section air is admitted at one end through 
lamp-posts or other shafts while the foul air and gases are 
drawn out at the other end through shafts fitted with 
exhausting cowls. These latter shafts are made of a height 
above that of the surrounding buildings. 


1,435. B. Finch, London. Chimney - flues. 
March 25, 1882. Price 2d. 

To prevent the accumulation of soot the flues are built of 
pottery-ware glazed inside. (Pro. Pro.) 

1,498. W. R. Lake, London. Metallic shingles 
for roofing purposes. (Com. by C. Comstock, 
New Canaan, U.S.A.) March 28, 1882. Price 4d. 

This is an improvement on Patent No. 3,491 of 1978 in 
making a projection or hook on each side of the point of 
the shingle, and in springing up the metal at the obtuse 
corners of the same so that the hooks of the overlapping 
shingle will pass under the adjoining edges of the two 
underlying shingles and hold the point in sles. 


1512. T. Jones, Sedgley. Ladders. March 


29, 1882. Price 2d. 
These have tubular metal rungs, the ends of which are 


meg out when they have been placed in theside bars and 
plugs of wood are driven in from the outside, (Pro. Pro.) 








ALLEGED LIBEL ON A BUILDER. 


At the Westminster Police Court, on Monday, 
Henry Ashford, builder's clerk, was charged on 
a warrant before Mr. D’Eyncourt with unlaw- 
fully and maliciously publishing a certain 
defamatory libel of and concerning Mr. Edmund 
W. Bradwell, builder and decorator, of 112, 
Great Portland-street, knowing the same to 
be false. Mr. J. P. Grain appeared for the 
prosecution; the defendant was not repre- 
sented. 


Mr. Grain said the prosecutor obtained the con- 
tract to rebuild the new St. James's Theatre. Lord 
Kilmorey, who had employed him, afterwards 
disputed a portion of bis bill, and pleaded a counter- 
claim of 2,000/, alleging that the work was not 
performed within the specified time. The matter 
was referred by Lord Coleridge to Mr. E. M. 
Dowdeswell, Q.C., one of the official referees of the 
High Court of Justice, ard he gave his award in 
February last in favour of Mr. Bradwell. The 
defendant was, up tiil September last, in the 
employment of Mr. Bradwell, and, on being dis- 
charged, he wrote a letter, the alleged libel, to the 
official referee, making very grave charges of fraud 
and falsification of books against his late employer, 
At the trial the books were examined by both sides. 
In the letter to Mr. Dowdeswell the defendant 
alleged that upon Mr. Verity (Lord Kilmorey’s 
surveyor) insisting on seeing Mr. Bradwell’s books 
for the purpose of arriving at the prime cost of the 
work done at the theatre, the prosecutor, with the 
defendant’s assistance, altered them on the evenings 
between August 6th and 50th, 1880, ten months 
after they had been properly made up, Mr. Brad- 
well’s idea being to obtain a further 12 to 15 per 
cent. profit from Lord Kiimorey. 

Mr. D’Eyncourt remarked that the defendant 
made himself out to be a party to the roguery. 

Mr. Grain said that was so. The defendant also 
stated that the prosecutor asked him, if called asa 
witness at the trial, to swear that his pencil entries 
in the books had been carefully inked in by another 
clerk. The defendant further alleged that Mr. 
Bradwell had wilfully countenanced a mistake of 
80/. in his own favour; that various credits were 
not given ; and that, in fact, a fictitious statement 
of accounts had been concocted. The defendant 
also averred that he absented himself from the trial 
to avoid committing perjury. 

The defendant said the charges he had made 
were true in every respect; his defence would bea 
plea of justification. 

After some discussion the case was adjourned, 
Mr. D'Eyncourt agreeing to accept bail for the 
defendant, two sureties in 40/. each, in addition to 
his personal security. 








A Primitive Methodist Chapel and 
School are about to be built in Queen’s-road, 
Bootle, Liverpool. The plans have been pre- 
pared by Mr. 8. Hurst, of the firm of Maxwell, 
Tuke, & Hurst, architects, Southport, and were 
selected by the committee from amongst several 





designs submitted in a limited competition. 


LETTING A HOUSE WITHOUT GIVING 
NOTICE. 

JosEPH ELLis, of Mitcham, was summoned 
before the Croydon bench, on October 28th, by 
R. M. Chart, Surveyor to the Croydon Rural 
Sanitary Authority, for letting a house, No. 6, 
Tramway-terrace, Mitcham, without having given 
fourteen da y’ previous notice to the authority. 
After hearing the evidence, the magistrates con- 
victed the defendant, who was fined 40s. and the 
costs. 

Frederick Titcomb, of Merton, was summoned 
before Mr. Paget, at Wandsworth, on November 
Ist, by Mr. R. M. Chart, Surveyor to the Croydon 
Rural Sanitary Authority, for neglecting to give 
notice specifying the date of commencing houses 
on the Merton Abbey Estate. The defendant 
relied on a letter written by the architect to the 
surveyor, informing him, in general terms, that the 
houses would shortly be commenced. This, how- 
ever, was held not to be sufficient, and the defendant 
was fined 10s. and the costs. 

These are the first convictions under the by-laws 
recently obtained by this Authority. 








METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS AND 
ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS. 
SPENCER Ut. METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


In this case (which came before Mr. Justice 
Chitty on Monday last) the plaintiff moved for 
an injunction torestrain the Metropolitan Board 
of Works from proceeding to take down sixty- 
three houses in the district of St. Giles-in-the- 
Fields, and which were owned by the plaintiff, 
who was also the freeholder. 


It appeared that the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
under their powers given in the Metropolitan Streets 
Improvement Act of 1877, proposed to take the 
houses in question for the purposes of the improve- 
ment known as the Piccadilly to New Oxford-street 
Improvement Scheme. At the date of the Act in 
question almost the whole of the houses were occu- 
pied by the labouring classes as tenants or lodgers. 
The Metropolitan Board served the usual notice to 
treat on the plaintiff about March 12, and the plain- 
tiff’s solicitor then sent in a claim for compensation 
to the Board, accompanied by a notice that the 
claim was delivered without prejudice to all ques- 
tions in regard tothe right of the Board to exercise 
their compulsory powers without having complied 
with the 33rd section of the Act referred to. This 
section provided, amongst other things, that the 
Board shall not, without the consent of one of her 
Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State, take for the 
purposes of the Act fifteen houses or mure occupied 
at the time of the passing of the Act, either wholly 
or partially, by persons belonging to the labouring 
classes as tenants or lodgers ; the Board shall prove 
to the satisfaction of such Secretary of State that 
sufficient accommodation in suitable dwellings has 
been provided elsewhere upon certain lands specified 
in the Act or other lands approved by the Secretary 
of State. The contention of the plaintiff was that 
as the Board had neither the consent of the Secretary 
of State, nor having otherwise complied with the 
requirements of the section, was not in a position to 
take any valid steps towards obtaining the houses ; 
and that the words “‘ take for the purposes of the 
Act”’ must bear the ordinary meaning. 

The defendants, on the other hand, read the 
words of the section as ‘‘ taking possession of.” 
The object of the Board was in this instance to 
destroy property, while the Act of Parliament was 
distinct on the question that they were also to con- 
struct houses for the poor whom they turned out of 
their homes. It was expected that in time the 
labouring classes turned out of their houses would 
be provided with suitable dwellings, but if the 
Board were called upon to erect these, a great deal 
of delay would take place, and as the Board had 
only a limited time to construct the now street, 
their powers would be exhausted, and the works 
would not goon. The street about to be formed 
would begin at St. Martin’s-place, and end at 








Oxford-street, so that there would be a direct line 
of communication to Hampstead. 

His Lordship said that this was a question of con- 
siderable importance to the Board and the owner of 
the houses, as also the labouring classes, for whose 

rotection certain clauses were introduced into the 
Metropolitan Streets Improvement Act of 1877. 
was stated that in this particular district there were 
over 10,000 of the labouring classes dwelling within 
the area. He considered this question of much 
importance, as the particular statutory period was 
running out, and he thought it would be much 
better that he should at once express his opinion 
rather than order the motion to stand over till the 
trial of the action, when it would be more amply 
discussed. There were certain questions not in 
dispute between the parties, and amongst these it 
was admitted that the plaintiff was served with a 
notice to treat, and that the Board was about to 
summon a jury to fix the amount of compensation. 
It was not denied that the Board p to take 
down more than fifteen houses at one time, and that 
the consent of the Secretary of State had not been 
obtained by the Board to justify them in the course 
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they proposed toadopt. It had been urged that the 
defendants could not take the property or lands 
when they had not complied with the clauses of the 
statute and obtained the consent of the Secretary 

: of State, and he had come to the conclusion that 
the construction put upon the 33rd clause of the 
Act by the plaintiff was the correct one. The 
plaintiff was, therefore, entitled to the injunction 
asked. 








STAFFORD WATER SUPPLY. 


Siz,—In the Builder of the 4th inst. I observe 
a statement on this subject, which, I think, 
' deserves to be noted. It appears that a pro- 
posal has been entertained to apply for an Act 
of Parliament to enable the Corporation to 
obtain a new supply from Cannock Chase, but 
that this project is deferred for further con- 
sideration, and meanwhile the present supply is 
to be analysed, “‘in order to see what improve- 
ment had taken place since the adoption of the 
tub system,” and the meeting was adjourned 
for a month. 

If I read the report correctly, it appears that 
the Town Council are looking for or hoping for 
an improvement in the quality of the drinking- 
water supplied to the town by the adoption of 
the excreta tub system! Is it possible that a 
corporation can be found to make an admission 
that they hope the new system of collecting 
excreta will show an improvement in their water- 
supply ? If so, inferentially, the inhabitants of 
the county town are not to be congratulated 
either as to the quality of their water, or as to 
the public spirit of their Corporation, who must 
know that, if the suggested analysis shows no 
improvement arising from the tub system, 
the people must go on for at least another 
three vears as they are, as the adjourned con- 
sideration of the all-important question of 
water-supply puts it out of the power of the 
Corporation to apply for powers during the 
coming session. 

I have not the slightest personal interest in 
this question only as a constant reader of yours 
and as a 

SANITARY ENGINEER, M. Inst. C.E. 








SEWER VENTILATION. 


Siz,—In your issue of October 14, p. 507, a 

‘** Poor Buffer’ complains that at Littlehampton 

the manholes have been stopped up, and asks 

where the sewer vapours and gases go now ? 

In the issue of Oct. 21, p. 540, “ Another Poor 

Buffer’’ laments, and states that he is at a loss 

to understand (and well he might) in what lies 

the science of an ordinary sewerage system. In 

the issue of October 28, W. P. Buchan enters 

the list, and advises one of the complainants 

to take the beam out of the eyes of his own 

drains before he complains. In the issue of 

November 4th, complainant replies to W. P. 

Buchan that he was not aware that drains and 

pipes were gifted with visual organs (perhaps 

the discovery that they have is a part of the 

hidden science). May I, sir, be permitted to 

offer, briefly, a few remarks on the foregoing 

letters. As regards the first “ Poor Buffer’s”’ 

complaint, it is manifest the sewer emanations 

will find their way out at the ventilating-pipes, 

and, as a consequence, more or less, according 

= to the favourable or otherwise condition of the 

atmosphere, poison the air contiguous to these 

openings, and probably endanger the health 
of those who have to breath it. 

As regards the complaints of “ Another Poor 
Buffer,” I am bound to confess I am equally 
puzzled as himself to know where lies the 
science of constructing an ordinary sewerage 
system. The great evil is, according to my 


tenance. 
give me the benefit of their experience as to the 
materials to be used, especially for the roof. : 


property. 
dance of capitalists and builders present, the 


the danger of the deadly sewer gases while we 
persist in having bottled-up pipes and sealed 
joints. 

Wherever circumstances would allow it, I 
would recommend that all house-drains should 
be pierced all along the tops, 80 that they 
might be supplied with air and rain-water 
through the “ filling’ as a medium, a layer of 
shingle being placed immediately over the pipe. 
: REFORMER. 








CHURCH AND RAILWAY ROAD. 


Sin,—It is wished to build a church in a poor 
neighbourhood by the side of an approach-road to 
a bridge over a railway, and to enter the church at 
the highest point of the road, so as to give a space 
underneath the floor of the church for a large hall 
and rooms for mission work and parish purposes, 
without which it is believed the church would have 


but comparatively few worshippers. 


Can any of your readers tell me of such a church 


having been built in the metropolis, and if so, where ! 


It is wished that the church should be of the most 


durable character in every respect, so as to mini- 


mise as much as possible the yearly cost of main- 
Perhaps, also, some of your readers would 


C. C. 








SALE OF A BUILDING ESTATE AT 
WIMBLEDON, 
A rew days ago Messrs. Baker & Sons offered 


for sale, at the Auction Mart, an extensive free- 
hold building estate at Wimbledon, containing 
altogether an area of thirty-seven acres. 
estate was described as being within three 


The 


minutes’ walk of the Wimbledon Railway- 
station, and no portion of it more than ten 
minutes from any station. Jt was stated that 
the surrounding roads were all sewered, and 
water-mains run through the whole of the 
There was a very numerous atten- 


sale-room being much crowded. The property 
was submitted in four lots, the first lot offered 
being a block of building land, containing 
6$ acres, having a frontage of 500 ft. to the 
Dundonald-road, and 594 ft. to a proposed new 
road from the Dundonald-road to the Kingston- 
road. The biddings commenced at 2,0001., and 
the property was sold for 3,800/. The next lot 


contained 7 acres, possessing frontages of 1,052ft. 


in length. The particulars stated that it in- 


cluded a detached residence, known as Henfield 


Villa, with stabling, garden, and a paddock of 
2 acres in extent, which was let for an unex- 
pired term of three years, at a rental of 63. 
perannum. It was soldfor4,500l. Two adjoin- 
ing lots, one containing 114 acres, and the other 
11 acres, were sold at the rate of 5601. per acre. 
The total amount realised by the sale was 
21,000/., representing an average of about 5701. 
per acre. 








NEW RAILWAYS. 


Denton and Dukinfield.—Major Marindin, one 
of the inspectors of the Railway Department 
of the Board of Trade, has inspected the new 
Denton and Dukinfield Railway, and certified 
that it has been completed to his satisfaction. 
It isa double line of railway between Denton 
and Dukinfield, in length about 1 mile 37 chains. 
For its length the works have been excep- 
tionally heavy, and comprise a covered way 
under Guide-lane, in length about 170 yards, 
and another under the Manchester, Sbeftield, 





a. thinking, that the sanitary authorities should 
7 have dealt with the conducting away of sewage, 
after the manner of our professional architects 
and civil engineers in their designs for supply- 
ing a town with water and gas to certain fixed 
spots, to be turned off and on by taps. In such 
‘ cases the fluid and gas are under pressure, and 
render entire pipes and sealed joints absolutely 
necessary. 
Now, the removal of sewage seems to me to 
= require quite the opposite consideration. In this 
case, the pipes are never full, and never under 
ee a pressure (ordinarily). Special cases may 
BEF require special] provision, and the greater the 
€ é provision for admitting air to them, the more 
salutary will be the system, and the easier the 
flow. 
It is just as reasonable to expect thunder 
without clouds as it is tu expect to be free from 


near Dukinfield Station. 


the contractor. 


Newbury and Lambourne.—The project for 
the construction of a railway between Newbury 
and Lambourne, to meet the requirements of 
the important agricultural district lying along 
the Lambourne Valley, has been revived. The 
present scheme has been worked out on an 








and Lincolnshire Railway, about 140 yards in 
length, this work having been carried out with- 
out any disturbance of the large daily traffic 
of that company. From this covered way the 
line is continued upon an embankment between 
the river Tame and the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Railway, until it joins the line 
The object of the 
London and North-Western Railway Company 
in constructing the line is to avoid running 
through Guide Bridge Station. The works were 
commenced about April last year, and have 
been carried out from the plans of Mr. Francis 
Stevenson, engineer in chief te the company. 
Mr. Walter Scott, of Newcastle, has been 





amended plan, avoiding some of the defects 
which appeared in the Bill lately rejected by 
the House of Lords Committee. ; 








PROVINCIAL NEWS, 


Manchester.—The Mayor of Manchester has 
formally opened Upper Campfield Market 
Deansgate, for the sale of miscellaneous goods. 
The stalls for this class of goods which for ‘ 
number of years have been located at Shude. 
hill have been abolished, and new stalls haye 
been erected in the market by the corporation, 
The building was erected from designs by Mesers. 
Mangnall & Littlewoods, architects, Manchester 
its total length being 187 ft. and 130 ft. wide. 
covering an area of 2,700 square yards. Thero 
are entrances in Liverpool-road, Tonman-street, 
and Deansgate, the latter being through the 
centre of the new block of buildings erected by 
the Manchester Corporation for a free library. 
The market is principally of iron construction, 
the sides being enclosed with wood framing, 
glazed with ruugh plate-glass. Internally the 
building is divided into three bays, the centre 
one or main avenue being 50 ft. in width be- 
tween the columns which support wrought-iron 
elliptical lattice principals and iron purlins. 
North Shields.—A new banking establishment 
is being erected here for Messrs. Hodgkin, 
Barnett, Pease, Spence, & Co. It is being 
reared on the site of the old “Commercial 
Hotel,’ and from the designs of Mr. F. R. N. 
Haswell, architect. The design is Classic in 
style, and the facade will be entirely of polished 
and moulded stone. The front consists of a 
slightly-recessed central part with two wings, 
divided into five bays, each separated by pilas- 
ters with bases and carved Corinthian capitals, 
the lower or ground floor stage being built in 
rusticated ashlar, the whole being surmounted 
by an elaborate cornice with carved consoles. 
The plinth is of grey Dalbeattie granite, and 
the entrance - door to the banking-room has 
deeply-recessed and moulded jambs with seg- 
mental arched head, the inner moulding being 
of polished red granite. The private door to 
the residence is at the opposite end of the 
building to the public entrance. Three large 
windows occupy the space between the doors, 
and give light to banking-rooms. On the first 
floor are five windows with moulded archt- 
traves and pediments over them, with carved 
ornaments in the tympana, and over these five 
smaller windows for the second-floor rooms. The 
banking-room will be a fine apartment, 36 ft. 
by 26 ft. 6in., extending from front to back, 
and lighted from front and back. The walls 
are to be panelled with mahogany. The height 
of this room is 16 ft. The manager’s residence 
consists, on the ‘first floor, of drawing, dining, 
and breakfast rooms, kitchen, scullery, and 
several pantries and store-rooms ; on the second 
floor, of five bed-rooms, bath-room, and other 
conveniences; and on the third or attic-floor, 
two sleeping attics, a large attic with space 
enough for a gymnasium, and a cistern-room. 
The contract for the building has been entrusted 
to Mr. George F. Shotton, of North Shields. 
North Ormesby.—The Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Middlesbrough bas formally approved the 
plans of the new Roman Catholic Cemetery and 
Chapel at North Ormesby, which have been 
prepared by Mr. McCarr, architect, Queens 
square. The site consists of two acres of 
ground adjoining the present cemetery © 
Ormesby-road. The gate-house will occupy 4 
central position in the site, and will consist 
of sexton’s house and offices, with connectng 
central gateway. The chapel will be in the 
middle of the ground, and will be in the Early 
Decorated Gothic, style freely treated. It will 
comprise entrance-porch, and main building con: 
sisting of nave and sanctuary. The buildings 
will be of brick with stone dressings. 








Stormy Weather in several districts is ag@" 
reported. In parts of Yorkshire there was * 
heavy gale, and one of the pinnacles of os 
spire of Goole Church was blown dows, and fe 
through the roof into the chancel, doing C0” 
siderable damage. A violent thunderstor™ 
passed over Kendal and the Lake district, 
accompanied by showers of hail. The lightning 
wrecked a cottage at Longpool, destroyed som® 
telegraphic wires, struck the gable end of one 
house, and did rather serious damage ™ 
another. 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Pelynt.—Pelynt Church, Cornwall, has been 
re-opened, after restoration. Some three years 
since it was found that the north aisle and roof 
were in a most dilapidated condition,—in fact, 
almost falling in,—and steps were taken by the 
then vicar, the Rey. W. Martin, to procure 
means sufficient to enable him to renovate the 
sacred edifice. This resulted in the renovation 
of this part of the building and the tower. 
This completed the work of restoration for a 
time, but subscriptions continued to come in, 
and it was resolved to go still further with the 
work, Efforts were at once made by the 
present vicar, the Rev. John B. Kitson. Mr. J. 
Piers St. Aubyn’s services as architect were 
called into requisition, and the result of the 
action of the committee is that the whole of 
the south wall, together with the Trelawny aisle, 
porch, and vestry, have been entirely rebuilt. 
Messrs. Slade, Sons, & Lean were the builders, 
and the cost up to the present has been about 
1,3591. 

Ashill.—The parish Church of St. Mary 
Ashill, near Ilminster, Somerset, has been re- 
opened, after restoration at a cost of 700I. 
The church is an ancient building, exhibiting 
Norman, Decorated, Perpendicular, and Early 
English styles of architecture. It had fallen 
into decay, and its restoration became impera- 
tive. The beautiful Norman arch in the chancel 
has been preserved; the roof has been restored, 
and the woodwork is now open to view; the 
walls have been re-plastered, a new moulded arch 
of Ham Hill stone has been built in the western 
nave, and a new window has been placed in the 
north wall. The work has been carried out by 
Mr. H. J. Spiller, of Taunton, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. J. D. Sedding, architect, London. 
The building contains several monuments of the 
Speke family, and two monumental effigies, the 
history of which is unknown; but concerning 
one of them, tradition preserves a curious legend. 
The wife of a yeoman residing in the parish, 
and in close proximity to the church, some time 
during the Middle Ages (parochial record does 
not state the year) was delivered of seven ata 
birth. The progeny being too numerous for the 
husband to maintain until they reached years 
of maturity, he carried the whole of them away 
from his home in an apron, with the intention of 
drowning them in a stream which ran close by. 
While he was passing the church on the way to 
carry out his unchristian intention, he was met 
by the lady to whom the manor belonged, who 
at once questioned him as to the contents of his 
bundle. He replied, “ Only a few puppies, which 
I am about to drown.” Not satisfied with 
the man’s statement, and his strange and excited 
demeanour arousing her suspicions that some- 
thing was wrong, she examined the contents of 
the apron, and found that there were seven 
children. She rebuked him for his diabolical 
design, and at once relieved him of his charge. 
Taking the children under her own care, she 
brought them up to manhood’s estate, and 
made one of them a prebendary of the Church, 
and in honour of him, it is said, one of the 
effigies has been raised. As giving some slight 
corroboration of the truth of the legend, it 
may be mentioned that at the present time 
Ashill parish is a prebend of Wells. The 
manor-house is still in existence where the 
children are stated to have been reared. 

Cannock (Staffordshire). — The parish church 
was re-opened by the Bishop of Lichfield on the 
18th ult., after enlargement under the direction 
of Mr. Nicholas Joyce, architect, Stafford. The 
church, which is old, has a nave, north and 
south aisles, a chancel, and a western tower. 
The nave underwent considerable alteration at 
the time when the south aisle was rebuilt, in 
1753. Until recently the walls of the chancel, 
erected about the year 1300, remained nearly in 
their original condition, but a low-pitched hipped 
roof had taken the place of the old gabled roof. 
In order to effect the enlargement, the removal 
of the old chancel was unfortunately inevitable. 
The style of architecture of this part of the 
church has suggested the character of the whole 
of the new work, which includes the extension 
of the nave and aisles two bays in an easterly 
direction, and the building of a new chancel with 
a north aisle for organ-chamber and vestry. 
About 250 additional sittings have been obtained. 
All the new woodwork is of pitch-pine, oil- 
stained. The floor of the chancel is laid with 


tiles, from the Campbell Tile Company’s Works | 


at Stoke-upon-Trent. The glazing, in imitation 
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fourteenth - century window that had been 
blocked up, has been well executed by Mr. 
Evans, of Smethwick, who has also put in a 
stained-glass memorial window at the cost of 
Mr. Ewan Christian. The ironwork is made by 
Messrs. Brawn & Sons, of Birmingham, and the 
general contractor was Mr. Thos. Williams, of 
London. The cost has been about 2,7001. 

Plymouth.—The work of embellishing the 
Church of St. Peter, Plymouth, recently erected 
from the designs of Mr. G. R. Fellowes Prynne, 
is being proceeded with. Massive double stalls 
in oak are now in course of construction, and 
are nearly complete. The new chancel-screen 
will be a very notable feature. It will stretch 
right across the wide expanse of nave from 
arcade to arcade. The whole of the upper 
part is of elaborate iron grill-work, by Messrs. 
Ellis & Rice, of Gray’s-inn-road, London. The 
lower parts are of polished alabaster, richly 
moulded and carved with Early English foliage. 
This alabaster work is being executed by Mr. 
Harry Hems, of Exeter, who has also a parclose 
screen for the south side in hand. This is in 
Bath stone, with mullions of red Corsehill. 
All the work is being erected from the de- 
signs and full-sized details of Mr. Fellowes 
Prynne, the architect. Unfortunately, differ- 
ences have arisen as to the settlement of 
accounts for the erection of the church. It 
seems that a builder of the name of Finch 
commenced the work, his tender having been 
accepted and a contract entered into; but cir- 
cumstances early arose resulting in Mr. Finch 
being paid acertain sum, and in the work being 
placed in the hands of Mr. Alfred Gay, the 
clerk of works, to build. In the settlement, 
Mr. Gay and the architect failed to agree, 
and the matter got into the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, and it was referred to arbitration. Mr. 
J. Edmeston, F.R.1I.B.A., the arbitrator, held 
his first sitting in the case on the 17th ult., at 
the rooms of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 

Birkenhead.—The parish church of St. Mary, 
Birkenhead, was reopened on Sunday last after 
alteration and renovation, the intention having 
been to restore the church as far as possible to 
the form originally intended by the architect, 
the late Mr. Rickman, and at the same time to 
increase the comfort of the congregation. 
Before these works were undertaken, there 
were three large galleries occupying the whole 
of the north and south transepts and the west 
end of the ehurch. There was no centre aisle, 
and all view of the commanion-table was 
blocked up by the lofty old-fashioned “ three- 
decker”? arrangement in the centre of the 
church. The church, as originally designed by 
the architect, had no galleries in the transepts, 
and these were subsequently added in conse- 
quence of the rapid increase of the parish. 
The following is a brief description of the most 
important alterations that have been made :— 
The height of the church has been increased by 
lowering the floor 15 in, it being found 
impracticable to alter the height of the 
ceiling ; the whole of the galleries in the north 
and south transepts have been removed, the 
space occupied by the staircases and vestibules 
being added to the area of the church. The 
front of the western gallery has been set back 
2 ft. The organ has been removed to a new 
organ-chamber built on the north side of the 
chancel, and the seats entirely re-arranged. All 
the pews have been reconstructed. A centre 
aisle has been formed, and the pulpit re-erected 
at the north-east corner of the chancel. The 
chancel has been raised 18 in. above the floor of 
the church, with stalls for the clergy and choir. 
Vestries for clergy and choir have been built on 
the south side of the chancel, and on the north 
side an organ-chamber, with heating-vault 
underneath. The lighting is done partly by 
four of Siemens’s regenerative gas - burners. 
The passages and aisles are laid with wood 
blocks, the chancel and baptistery (late vestry) 
being laid with encaustic tiles, and the apse with 
mosaic pavement. The windows in the apse 
and the baptistery are filled with stained glass 
of an ornamental character. The main contract 
for the alterations has been carried out by 
Messrs. E. Legge, Son, & Co., of Birkenhead ; 
the tiling and mosaic work by Mr. Leadley 
Brown, of Liverpool; the stained glass by 
Messrs. Campbell, Smith, & Campbell, of Lon- 
don; the ornamental glass by Messrs. Forrest 
& Son, of Liverpool; the whole of the works 
having been carried out under the superintend- 
ence of Messrs. Aldridge & Deacon, architects, 


of some old quarry glazing preserved in an o'd Liverpool. 





DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Felling.—The Wesleyan chapel at Felling, 
after having been closed for a considerable 
period, was opened for service on the Ist inst. 
The chapel and schools may practically be said 
to have been reconstructed, rendering them 
more adapted to present requirements. The 
works have been carried out from the designs 
and under the superintendence of Mr. J. J. 
Lish, architect, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Mr. Brown, 
of Felling, being the general contractor, and 
Mr. Atkinson, Newcastle, contractor for the 
stained-glass work. 

Runcorn.—St. John’s Presbyterian Chapel, 
Runcorn, was reopened on the Ist inst., after 
internal decoration by Mr. Greyson, of High- 
street. A heating apparatus has recently 
superseded the stove system of warming. The 
apparatus is Mr. W. E. Lea’s patent. 








SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS. 


Upton Noble.—A new Board School has been 
erected at Upton Noble, Somerset, from the 
designs of Mr. R. J. Withers, architect, London. 
It has been erected by Mr. J. Vallis, of Frome. 
It is built of native stone, with Doulting stone 
dressings. The roof is open timbered, covered 
with Broseley tiles of a special make. The 
woodwork of the roof and of the interior 
fittings is of pitch-pine, varnished. 

Peckham.—On the 20th ult., a public meet- 
ing was held in connexion with the opening 
of a new Board school in the Credon-road, 
Peckham. The chair was taken by Mr. R. 
Freeman, the vice-chairman of the School Board. 
The school contains accommodation for 480 
boys, 480 girls, and 650 infants, and has been 
erected from the designs of Mr. E. R. Robson, 
architect to the Board. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Ringwood.—An addition has just been made 
to the adornments of the chancel of St. Peter’s 
and St. Paul’s Church, Ringwood. It consists 
of a stained window, by Messrs. Ward & 
Hughes, of London, erected to the memory of 
the late voluntary organist of the church, 
Elizabeth, wife of Mr. J. Holliday, formerly of 
Ringwood. The subject of the window is 
St. John, “the beloved disciple.” The Apostle 
is represented, in full-size figure, as standing 
in an attitude of adoration, with his eyes fixed 
on the wonderful scenes he witnessed in the 
Isle of Patmos. Over his head is a richly- 
executed canopy, above which an angel is 
represented as holding his crown of life. The 
lower panel of the window contains a repre- 
sentation of a choir of angels with musical 
instruments. 

Horton.—A new stained glass window by 
Kempe has been erected in Horton Church, 
near Slough, by Mr. Tyrrell, in honour of the 
holy Nativity, and in memory of his late wife. 

Carlisle.—Mr. Charles Evans, of Warwick- 
street, London, has lately erected a painted 
window in Irthington Parish Church. The 
subject is “ The Ascension.” The window is 
very elaborate in detail, numerous cherubim 
being introduced in close proximity to the 
central figure of our Lord, and the window has 
been designed strictly in accordance with the 
architecture of the church. It is the gift of the 
Rev. Thos. Hodgson, in memory of his brother. 








Hooks. 


Lectures on Art: delivered in Support of the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 

Tue lectures included in this volume were 

delivered partly, it appears, as a means of 

replenishing the funds of the Society under 
whose auspices they were given, which there- 
fore would not seem to have recommended 
itself to public support to any great extent, if 
its conductors have been obliged to resort to 
this method of producing the sinews of war. 

The lectures are six in number. Mr. R. Stuart 

Poole, the Keeper of Coins and Medals at the 

British Museum, contributes one on “The 

Egyptian Tomb and the Future State”; Pro- 

fessor Richmond one on ‘“‘ Monumental Paint- 

ing’; Mr. Poynter, “ Some Remarks on Deco- 
rative Art”; Mr. Micklethwaite, one on 
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‘English Parish Churches”; and Mr. W. 
Morris, two on “ The History of Pattern 
Designing,” and on “ The Lesser Arts of Life.” 
The last-named lecture embodies a good many 
of the opinions expressed in a recent volume 
of lectures, published by its author, and which 
were noticed in our columns at the time of their 
appearance. In most of the sentiments of this 
last lecture we agree, only objecting to the 
author's over-acted solemnity about rather 
small things, and his too-sweeping denuncia- 
tions. In speaking of glass, for instance, he 
enys :—“‘It is matter of course that I am only 
thinking of that which is blown and worked by 
the hand; moulded and cut glass may have 
commercial, but cannot have artistic value.” 
It is quite true that the method recommended 
here is the most rational, and the one which 
brings out best the most characteristic qualities 
of the material, but it is absurd to say that 
artistic feeling and artistic effect cannot be 
realised in cut glass at all. Mr. Morris is con- 
tinually weakening his own arguments by these 
sweeping and inaccurate statements. He says 
truly, in regard to painting on pottery, “‘ Don’t 
paint anything on pottery save what can be 
painted only on pottery; if you do, it is clear 
that, however good a draughtsman you may be, 
you do not care about that special art. You 
can't suppose that the Greek wall-painting was 
anything like their painting on pottery.” That 
is exactly, however, what a great deal of 
it probably was very like, as Mr. Poynter 
observes in another lecture in this very 
volume. We are glad, however, to see for 
once an admission from a preacher on deco- 
ration that there are limits in the excellence of 
Chinese and Japanese art. Mr. Morris observes 
that “these non-architectural races (let the 
Chinese stand as a type of them) have no 
general mastery over the arts, and seem to play 
with them rather than try to put their souls 
into them. Clumsy-handed as the European 
and Aryan workman is (of a good period, I 
mean), as compared with his Turanian fellow, 
there is a seriousness and meaning about his 
work that raises it asa piece of art far above 
the deftness of China and Japan; and it is this 
very seriousness and depth of feeling which, 
when brought to bear upon the matter of our 
daily life, is, in fact, the soul of architecture, 
whatever the body may be; so that I shall still 
say that among ourselves,—the men of modern 
Europe,—-the existence of the other arts is 
bound up with that of architecture.’ We are 
grateful for a remark so true and so well put, 
and which is in opposition to some of the 
exaggerated worship paid at present to Chinese 
and Japanese art. The constant colloquialisms 
of Mr. Morris’s style, his perpetual use of 
“don’t” and “ can’t,” and such inelegant abbre- 
viations, form a great drawback to his writing, 
even when we agree with the opinions expressed 
in this jaunty fashion. The lecture on “ Pattern- 
designing ’’ contains much that is interesting, 
and is the best and most practical in the 
book. There is definite information conveyed 
in the lecture by Mr. Poole, who is learned in 
Egyptian archeology. The other lectures are 
suggestive in places, but somewhat desultory, 
nor can we perceive that anything very much is 
to be learned from them. Mr. Poynter, we 
observe, also enters his protest against the 
exaggerated love of mere objets de lure. He 
speaks of the hundreds of exquisite little 
terra-cotta figures from Tanagra, which have 
been discovered within the last ten or twelve 
years, but of which he says :—“ Not a dozen, I 
believe, have found their way into this country ; 
there are a few in the British Museum. The 
French bave the good taste to buy them all. I 
do not imagine that the best of these exquisite 
works, the purest expression of the Greek 
artistic instinct, ever rose in price to that of a 
hawthorne jar at Christie’s, and yet there is 
more art in the little finger of the man who 
made one of those figures than in the whole 
Chinese nation.” Professor Richmond’s lecture 
is a recommendation of the idea of the mutual 
advantage of the union of painting and sculp- 
ture with architecture,—true on the side on 
which he looks at it; but he fails, like so many 
other advocates cf monumental art, to sce 
the other side. “ Architecture calls, being 
conscious of her own limits, for the fanciful 
and sensitive blow of the chisel to enrich and 
moderate her severity ; Sculpture, while she 
adorns, is awed and constrained by the naked 
beauty of architecture; Painting, when in con- 
tact with both sculptor and architecture, 
catches their chastity of form, their reserve, 
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their regulated quantities, while the full tones 
of colour give life tothe bare surfaces that are 
permitted to her.” True enough, and well 
expressed as far as it goes; but painting has a 
life of her own apart, as well as this, and in 
some senses a higher life. Titian and Turner 
were not monumental painters. 

It is curious to observe the different methods 
in which the lecturers turn the close of their 
discourses to what preachers would call the 
“application,” the reference to the Society for 
whose aid they were given. Mr. Poole gives 
what is, from his point of view, a practical 
illustration ; he says that his feeling, as Keeper 
of Coins in the National Museum, is very strong 
against restoration, “ because I have suffered 
long and tedious labour, and have had to draw 
upon the national purse for thousands of pounds 
to replace the Roman coins which had been 
touched up and restored, and consequently had 
lost all their historical value.” It does not 
seem to occur to Mr. Poole that a building has 
some practical uses which an old coin has not, 
and that the cases are not quite parallel. Pro- 
fessor Richmond and Mr. Poynter pass over the 
matter. Mr. Micklethwaite, who we suspect is 
not quite a “sound” believer in the creed of 
the Society, and has not entirely parted with 
common sense in the cause, forgets himself 
so far as to say that churches have a life in 
the present; that the present generation has 
as much share in them as any of the past, 
and the same right to alter them accord- 
ing to its wants; and he is profane enough to 
suggest that there is much in some churches 
which may with advantage be removed. But 
Mr. Morris comes to the rescue. According to 
him, Oxford exists not for the pursuit of 
literature and science, but for the sake of the 
contemplation of the old buildings. ‘‘ The poor 
remains of our old buildings in themselves, as 
memorials of history and works of art, are 
worth more than any temporary use they can 
be put to. Yes, apply it to Oxford if you please. 
There are many places in England where a 
young man may get as good book-learning as in 
Oxford ; not one where he can receive the educa- 
tion which the loveliness of the gray city used 
to give us. Call this sentiment if you please, 
but you ‘now that it is true.’ Mr. Morris’s 
audience may have known no better certainly. 
But it would be a pity to spoil that by any 
further comment. 








Miscellanea. 
Condemned Houses at Bristol.—In the 


House of Commons on Monday, Mr. 8. Macliver 
asked the President of the Local Government 
Board if his attention had been called to the 
action of the Sanitary Authority at Bristol in 
summoning the owners, chiefly working men, of 
seventy-four houses condemned by the Medical 
Officer of Health, those houses having been 
erected on the strength of the official sanction 
to the plans; and whether such proceedings, 
without compensation to the owners of the pro- 
perty, were approved by the Board. Mr. Dod- 
son, in reply, said :—I have communicated with 
the Sanitary Authority on the subject. I find 
that the Medical Officer of Health has reported 
a number of houses as being unfit for human 
habitation, because they are built on low lands, 
which are liable to be flooded whenever there is 
an excess of rain. It is trne that the houses 
have been built in accordance with plans sub- 
mitted to the Sanitary Authority in pursuance 
of their by-laws; but when the plans were be- 
fore the Sanitary Authority they had only to 
consider whether the requirements of the by- 
laws were satisfied ; and the by-laws referred to 
the structure of the buildings and not to the 
fitnessof thesite. The Sanitary Authority, there- 
fore, gave no approval to the site. The Local 
Government Board have no control over the 
Sanitary Authority in this matter, but the case 
will be brought before the Justices before the 
houses are closed, and it will, of course, be 
necessary to satisfy them that the houses are, 
in fact, unfit for habitation. 

A Piece of Mosaic Work, representing 
St. John the Divine, executed for St. John’s 
Church, Fauresmith, Orange Free State, is on 
view for a few days at Messrs. Thomas Pratt & 
Sons, 24, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 

Lord Mayor's Day.— Messrs. Piggott Bros., 
of Bishopsgate-street, erected the arch and 
decorated the ward of Cripplegate for the 
Lord Mayor’s Show. 
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Hittite and Babylonian Antiquities at 


the British Museum.—Within the las few 
weeks the authorities of the British Museym 
have received a considerable addition to the 
monuments previously obtained from the exca- 
vations which have been carried on under the 
superintendence of Consul Henderson, at 
Jerablus, on the Euphrates, the reputed site of 
the renowned city of Carchemish. The nationa] 
collection has thus been enriched by more than 
thirty fragments of various sizes. There aro 
on some of them parts of inscriptions; but. 
unfortunately, these are very far less consider. 
able than those on the three principal monu- 
ments previously acquired. Besides the por- 
tions of inscriptions, there are fragments bearing 
ornamental devices, and others which may 
possibly have represented on a large scale parts 
of a lion or some other animal. There are also 
large portions of two human figures, one much 
defaced, but apparently not differing very 
greatly in type from examples with which we 
were previously acquainted. Of the large con. 
signment of Babylonian inscriptions received 
from the excavations conducted by Mr. Rassam, 
only a part has yet been examined, consisting 
in by far the larger proportion of contract- 
tablets. 


St. Bartholomew's, Smithfield At , 
meeting of the Vestry of the parish of §t. 
Bartholomew-the-Great on the 3rd inst., the 
Clerk brought up a report of the Works Sub- 
committee, which stated that there was much 
that required immediate attention. The roof was 
in asad condition. The tower required repair- 
ing and pointing. The sub-committee had 
themselves seen to some of the most urgent 
repairs; 300/. was wanted at once to put the 
church in a condition fit for worship. The 
Vestry Clerk suggested that it would be a good 
thing if the vestry were to make an appeal to 
all the City companies and the archeological 
societies to help them to put this unique and 
venerable edifice in thorough repair. The 
Vestry Clerk then moved that the Works Com- 
mittee, with the sub-committee, continue their 
services. The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Wildash, and carried. From recent visits we 
can bear testimony to the need of something 
being done for the preservation of this church. 
The works carried out some years since were 
mainly limited to the prevention of the threat- 
ened collapse of the building, and to the partial 
opening out of the Norman apsidal arcade. 
Funds for further works of reparation were not 
then forthcoming. 


Proposed Removal of City Churches in 
Manchester.— Manchester, like London, has 
its city churches question. Some time since a 
scheme was suggested for the closing of some 
of the churches in the city on the ground of the 
sparse attendance, caused by the constant de- 
molition of the neighbouring dwelling-houses, 
and the consequent removal of the population 
to the outskirts of the city. Since then no 
action has been taken in the matter, which 
practically fell into abeyance; but the Man- 
chester Courier states that measures will shortly 
be taken for the closing of one or two “de- 
serted”’ churches in the centre of «the city, the 
proceeds of the sale of the sites to be devoted 
to the erection of new churches in the suburbs. 
Soise years since St. Clement’s Church, Lever- 
street (which was not a consecrated church), 
was sold, and is now occupied as an iron ware: 
house. The proceeds of the sale formed the 
nucleus of a fund out of which the three 
churches of St. Clement at Lower Broughton, 
Higher Openshaw, and Greenheys were largely 
built, the grants from the fund being supple 
mented by subscriptions. 


Electric Lighting and its Dangers.—!° 
be struck dead by lightning is a possibiiny 
hanging over the head of every inhabitant 0 
this part of the world. A new peril is added, 
of being killed by contact with an electric light 
wire. A few weeks ago in a street in the lowe? 
part of this city many horses were shocked Md 
currents escaping from the side-walk. 7 . 
Saturday last the Central Methodist Chare 
sent out shocks from its iron fence more power 
ful even than those which emanate from - 
pulpit. Passers-by were stunned by contac 
with the fence in which electricity eocapes 
from a wire which fed a light next door to t™ 
church had grounded. To “lightning ate 
tempest” as calamities to be prayed ee 
must be added the electric light. Meanwhile, 


protective legislation is called for—New Yor 





| Christian Advocate. 
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The Sanitary Condition of Brighton. 
Dr. B. W. Richardson, F.R.S., has reported to 
the Mayor and Corporation of Brighton the 
results of a complete and independent sanitary 
inspection he recently made of that town. He 
finds that there is no specially prevailing epi- 
demic or contagious disease in the town or dis- 
trict; that there is nothing whatever to point 
to any extant local cause as producing such 
diseases; that the health of the town is un- 
usually good; that from the nature of the 
supply it is only from the most culpable neg- 
ligence that the water can be made a medium 
for the conveyance of disease; that he found 
nothing whatever that could lead him to believe 
in the occurrence of any special disease or 
mortality from bad drainage; that the road- 
ways and side-pavings are, on the whole, ex- 
ceedingly good; that the slaughter-houses and 
cowsheds are, as a whole, no better and no 
worse than in other large towns; and, lastly, 
that the death-rate of Brighton was below that 
of the country in general. Dr. Richardson con- 
cludes by suggesting a few improvements in 
regard to mortuaries, public baths, washhouses, 
laundries, lavatories, slaughter-houses, new 
model lodging-houses, the removal of dust and 
rubbish from the town, the reception of sick 
from Brighton schools and other places, public 
markets, and the drainage and removal of 
sewage. The Lancet has published Dr. Richard- 
son’s report, together with a conciliatory article, 
which, the Brighton Herald understands, has 
been deemed so satisfactory that the Town 
Clerk, by direction of the Libel Sub-Committee 
(consisting of the Mayor, the ex-Mayor, the 
Town Clerk, and the Corporation Solicitor), has 
given instructions for all further proceedings 
against the Luncet to be abandoned. This 
decision is a wise one. We said some time ago 
that the Brighton authorities would do well to 
abandon the proceedings. 

The Changes at Hyde Park Corner.—In 
the House of Commons, on the 3rd inst., Mr. 
Warton asked the First Commissioner of Works 
whether any contract had been entered into in 
respect of the contemplated alterations near 
Hyde Park Corner ; and, if so, whether the con- 
tractor had undertaken to remove the arch near 
Hyde Park Corner bodily to its new position ; 
and, if not, whether he could state why. Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre, in reply, said,—I have entered 
into a contract for the execution of the works 
at Hyde Park Corner, and they are now in 
course of progress. With respect to the Welling- 
ton Arch, I told the House in July last that I 
expected it would be moved bodily. I had been 
advised by more than one authority that this 
could be done at a considerably less cost than 
that of pulling it down and rebuilding it. When, 
however, the plans for removing it were sub- 
mitted to a contractor, it was found that, owing 
partly to the flimsy construction of the arch, 
and partly to the slippery nature of the soil on 
which it would have to be moved, the cost of 
the removal was about the same as the cost of 
pulling it down and rebuilding; and conse- 
quently, by the advice of Mr. Fowler, the 
eminent engineer, [ abandoned the project of 
moving it in @ more adventurous manner. The 
statue will come down in consequence of the 
arch being pulled down. When the arch is 
rebuilt, the statue will not be reinstated without 
some previous experiments to find some better 
and more dignified place for it. 

New Shops, Birmingham.—-Mr. C. Ede, 
milliner, of Birmingham, has been erecting a 
number of shops, situated in Constitution-hill, 
one of the leading thoroughfares of the town. 
They are in the Early Gothic style, freely ren- 
dered, and.the elevation includes a series of 
bay windows, two stories in height, and diminish- 
ing in width, terminating with panelled and en- 
riched pinnacles. The front of the building is 
relieved by bands of moulded stone and brick, 
terra-cotta panels, and stone diapers. ‘The work 
jhas been performed by Mr. Evans, builder, from 
designs prepared by Mr. J. Statham Davis, 
architect, both of Birmingham. The cost will 
be about 5,000/. 

Fine Art Exhibition at Swaffham.—A 
fine art exhibition has been opened at Swaffham, 
in aid of the funds for the establishment of an 
art class in the town. The anthorities of the 
South Kensington Museum lent some valuable 
objets dart. The loan collection of pictures 
from Narford Hall and elsewhere included 
works by Crome, Cotman, Etty, R.A., Francesco 
Guardia, Watteau, Jacob Ruysdael, Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, Hogarth, Zoffany, Nicholas Maas, 
Gaspar Poussin, and other well-known painters, 





Prehistoric Remains in Cornwall.— 
During a recent outing of the Penzance Natural 
History and Antiquarian Society, the party, 
after visiting Halsetown, proceeded to the 
Stennack, where Mr. Borlase, M.P., described 
some prehistoric remains, generally known as a 
‘‘ Pict’s House.’ The building they were look- 
ing at, he said, if it was anything at all, was a 
very great curiosity indeed, because it was the 
only specimen that they had in Cornwall of that 
class of antiquity which was common in Scot- 
land, where they were knownas“ Picts’ houses,” 
in the Western Islands and Orkney and Shet- 
land, and also on the west coast of Ireland. It 
was first brought to the notice of antiquaries 
in this country by the Rev. William Bazeley, 
who sent an account of it to Mr. G. B. Millett, 
the secretary of their society, who visited the 
place and made a plan of it. The building 
differed entirely from the ordinary bee-hive 
house. If it was what he thought it was, it was 
the remains of what was known in the northern 
counties as a “‘ burgh.” If it were not one of 
those buildings he could not think what it was, 
for it was not at all like the bee-hive structures, 
several of which he had himself excavated. 
Canon Venables had called the attention of 
antiquaries of the West Country to the fact that 
the Cornish prehistoric monuments were not 
inserted in Sir John Lubbock’s Bill, the reason 
assigned being that they were in Duchy pro- 
perty. He (Mr. Borlase) did not for one 
moment believe that if a proper application 
were made to the Duchy to have those monu- 
ments which might be upon its ground in- 
cluded in the Bill, there would be the least 
difficulty about the matter. Mr. Borlase added 
that plans of the rude stone monuments of 
Cornwall, most carefully prepared by Mr. 
Lucas, were at present in the hands of the 
Society of Antiquaries, who were about to 
print them at their own expense. 

Damage to Roads by Traction Engines. 
—On the 3rd inst. a deputation waited upon 
Mr. Dodson, at the offices of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, to urge upon him the necessity of 
restricting the use of traction engines on high- 
ways. The deputation, which was a numerous 
one, was introduced by the Duke of Bucking- 
ham. Mr. Stuart Wortley, M.P., said that the 
question resolved itself into two main heads,— 
the damage done by traction engines to the 
roads, and the danger caused by them to the 
other traffic on those roads. One point to be 
considered with regard to the damage was the 
increase in the maximum weight allowed for 
these engines, which had risen from 10 tons to 
14 tons, while the width was also increased 
from 7 ft. to 9 ft. The damage to the road was 
also increased by the use of diagonal cross-bars 
on the wheels. The Duke of Buckingham 
endorsed what the last speaker had said, and 
stated that while they had no wish to see steam 
traffic abolished, they wished to see the drivers 
of the engines licensed as competent persons. 
Mr. Dodson promised that the memorials 
should, when the time for considering the 
question arrived, have the most careful con- 
sideration of the Board. 

Bequest to the Yorkshire Fine Art Insti- 
tution. —The York Herald announces that by 
the willof the late Mr. John Burton, of Popple- 
ton Villa, York, the whole of his gallery of 
pictures by modern artists passes into the 
hands of the Council of the Yorkshire Fine Art 
and Industrial Institution, of that city. There 
are, however, certain conditions attached to the 
bequest, such as that they shall be placed in 
one of the galleries of the Institution together, 
and shall be called the Rurton Collection, and 
that a proportion of the proceeds arising from 
their exhibition shall be annually handed over 
to the Lord Mayor and the Sheriff of York for 
the time being, to be by them distributed 
amongst the poor of the city of York and of 
Upper and Nether Poppleton. 

New Public Hall at Kingston -on- 
Thames.— Kingston has, for some time past, 
felt the want of a good hall, available for 
assemblies, concerts, &c., and Mr. George 
Bristow, a resident, has just accepted a tender 
for the erection of a building, to be called the 
‘Albany Hall,” on a site in the Fife-road, close 
to Kingston Station. The architects are Messrs. 
Robbins & De Boinville Bros., of 2, Victoria- 
mansions, 8.W.; and the building, which is in 
the Classic style, is to be of red brick relieved 
with stone dressings. The contractors are 
Messrs. Oldridge & Sons, of London-road, 
Kingston, and the amount of their contract is 
3,8721. 


TENDERS 


For the erection of schools for 250 boys, 250 girls, and 
250 infants, in Crowle-street, Hedon-road, Hull, for the 
Kingston-upon-Hull School Board. Mr. W. Botterill 
( Botterill, Son, & Bilson), architect to the Board, Quan- 
—_ " the architect :— 


Henry Grassby 

Wilson Bros. ... 

R. Sergeant | 

B. Musgrave, jun. 

Executors of T. Southern 
John Drury ............ 
Habbershaw & Sen 

Jackson & Son 

J. Stamp & Son.................. 
Hockney & Liggins (accepted) 


Coca ceoocoocoo 


For alterations and repairs at No. 24, Paradise-street, 
Marylebone, for Viscountess Ossington. Mr, Charles 
Fowler, architect :— 

Staines & Son (accepted) 


For taking down and rebuilding walls of the Corner Pin 
tavern, Stibbington-street, Somers-town, for Messrs, 
Podzus & Palmer. Mr. W. F. Potter, architect :— 

Richard Scowen (accepted). 


For proposed new offices, Whittington-avenue, Leaden- 
hall-street, E.C., for Messrs. M. & N. Salamon. Messrs. 
Edward Ellis & Son, architects. Quantities by Mr. W. B. 


Brown :— 

Less if Bath 
Stone, 
... £670 
ioe Ve 
590 
652 
850 
577 
720 


Tongue 
Goodman 


Ashby & Horner 

Kirk & Randall 

Boyce 

pS fe 
Adamson 


Socoosooooooosescoeoscsso 
Coceocooeoeocososcososcsso 
cocoooooooescsooososcso 
cocosceoeocoeocosoososes 


Greenwood ................0 
For rebuilding Nos. 3 & 4, New-street, Bishopsgate- 
street, for Mr. H. W. Eaton, M.P. Mr. Charles Bell, 
architect. Quantities b saa 
Cubitt & Co. £4,500 0 0 
For shop fronts and fittings to premises, 187, High-street, 
Deptford, for Messrs. Kearley. Messrs. Wylson & Long, 
architects :— 
i TETRA ON £216 0O 
Bangs . 165 0 
S. W. Blythe : 


_—— i 


For alterations and fittings to 241, Old Kent-road, for 
Messrs. Kearley. Messrs. Wylson & Long, architects :— 
Lake & Co , 
Bangs 
Lamprell 
S. W. Blythe 


For works at St. Paul’s parochial room, Allardyce-street, 
West Brixton. Mr. Alfred Wright, architect and sur- 
veyor, Hayter-road, Brixton Rise :— 

SATII 00. cccctincumneanandatinnounele £230 


— = —_ ey 


For alterations and additions, and a new wing and 
offices, at the Glen, Camberley, for Dr. Atkinson. Messrs, 
Chas. Smith & Sons, architects, Reading :— 

J. Allcock, Camberley (accepted). 


For pulling down the old obelisk tower at the Knoll, 
Camberley, and other works, for Gen. Marshall ;— 
J. Allcock, Camberley (accepted). 








For alterations, new shop front, and fittings, at 70, Corn- 
hill, for Messrs. Dore & Sons. Messrs. Dunk & Geden, 
architects :— 

Sage 391 0 0 
Drew & Cadman 375 0 O 
Wardloy & Boms............cccccscrcsccsecccecees é 0 0 

For the erection of lodge and entrance gates at St. 
Marylebone Infirmary, Notting-hill, for the Guardians of 
the Poor of the parish of St. Marylebone. Messrs, H. 
Saxon Snell & Sons, architects :— 

J oliffe 
Batchelder 
Bamford 


rd 
Wall Bros, (accepted) 


For new boundary fence to new infirmary, Mile-end Old 
Town. Mr. J. M. Knight, architect :— 
0 0 


St. Pancras [ron Company 
Parrish & Hawker 


ee a a 


For works at 25, Bond-street, Lambeth, and premises in 
the rear, for the trustees of Thirtle Estate. Mr, Edwin J, 
White, 145, Holborn-bars, surveyor :— 

. Appleby .... 0 0 
Stone & Humphreys 0 
Miller & Son .............0+ aeeponscummamaminte , 0 
W. Smith : 1 : 
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For building warehouse on the site of Nos. 42 & 43, Fore- 
street. Mr. G. A. Dunnage and Messrs. Har vey & 








Protheroe, ye architects. Quantities supplied by Messrs. 

J.&A. 
Sak .. £2,279 0 0 
Higgs & SE coctaneeantocs . : 3,184 0 0 
ED Ge Bi, ncnccctecuncenntccubsnsanedaanalans 3,085 0 0 
Macey & BOMB  ..cccsccccosccssesesescecesnce 3,057 0 0 
III... ccsncapcetcsnestnttichagiuennadionmeiianiia 2.985 0 0 
DERIIEE ccc scassncsrtctenanmetinennant 2,979 0 0 
SGIIOID . ccnaccncescedubsuntbbiedabeteonminial 2,974 0 0 
REET ERR SS 2,765 0 0 
Larke & Son (accepted) cenamangienginines 2.688 0 0 


For the erection of new buildings at the Pumping Station 
of the Croydon Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. R. M. 
Chart, surveyor :— 


RAI. c~ nacoccccdsenidanabigeenddansidnsndlatios £395 0 0 
RAR nd OME ee PE LE 285 0 O 
emai <-., ...si jin cdiniinapiaabindeitbadiainde 233 0 O 
BRINE sac cccunssscnecnsstbvessissestenteretotncess 255 0 O 
SRE OS aE * 227 0 0 
I a e eaneeiee 20 0 0 


For the erection of two detached ville residences, main 
road, Sidcup, for Dr. 8. W. Poole. Mr. H. D. Hatfield, 


architect :— 
Haisman, Foot’s Cray ..........0+.0+00+0+« £1,476 10 0O 
WW eOlle?, DIBCED...0.00c00ccccnscecccccccsesers 1,467 2 0 
Stebbings, OO em 1,143 0 0 
Knight, Side ‘up a | Ep 1,053 0 0 





For completion of tower to Christ Church, Gipsy-hill, 


Norwood, Messrs. Giles& Gough, architects. Quantities 

by Mr. C. H. Goode :— 
Nightingale.......... enpeuvquntnitanaiidiiis £2,289 0 0 
Lathey Bros. ............ siteantnaisietadiiatieaiaatatia 2.245 0 0 
I cc ccsialcienilaliin vintentuaammdaamaiin 2,100 0 0 
Rte se iicamentniieinedaenlel 2074 0 0 
eS enmeseeecenetinatiaaaanie 2,050 0 0 
A Reni  GES... ... ccesunitdatininunatninn 2,038 0 0 
SIGUE o:<sccenvcnpenegpapteniambiiniained 1,997 0 90 
EE ccexecenscttoombaiaventcnemmnanntnant 1,845 0 0 
BR Be Gii...ccupccepncntsaaniatiniamnatins 182 0 0 





For business premises, 1, Waltham-street, Hull, for Mrs. 
Atkinson, exclusive of plumbing, glazing, ‘and gasfitting. 


Messrs. Botterill, Son, & Bilson, architects. Quantities 
by the architects :— 
B. Musgrave, jum..........ccccccssreeeeerees £1,189 0 0 
Hockney & Liggins ...........0.20cse000-+ 1,183 0 0 
ih aR SEES RSE TET. 1,178 10 0 
RARER IEE 1,157 0 0 
Mark Harper (ac cepted) — Re ee ee 1,133 0 0 


Accepted for the re-instatement of business premises, 
Bridge-street, Hull, recently destroyed by fire, for Mr. 


John Robinson. Messrs. Botterill, Son, & Bilson, archi- 
tects :— 
W. Lison (carpenter and joiner) ...... £290 0 0 
Mark Harper (excavator, bricklayer, 
RENEE = SOL 162 15 0 
Henry Halliday (plumber) ............... 6) 0 0 
5 Ty | eee ae 4918 0 
William Barnes (stonemason) ......... 19 0 0 





For the bar-fittings at the Abbey Arms, Barking-road. 
Mr. Dawson, architect, Barking :-— 


Wood & Steep, Poplar Fi SeeN ea £292 2 0 
G. Corderoy, Barking-road ............... 175 0 O 
Walker, Poplar (accepted) sanepdabosvaite 147 0 0 
Salt, Poplar pncsencovscbobusoundbsaeebbelbeesss i”) 0 0 
Atherton & Tatts . ..ccccscssssinisaianiacsias i38 10 0 





For completing two carcasses in Culverden-road, Bedford- 
hill, Balham, for Mr. George Coldham :— 
Thomas Potterton, Clapham Park*... £1,300 0 0 
* Accepted, 





For the erection of cottage in Hereward-road, Tooting, 
for Mr. Richard Johnson :— 
Thomas Potterton (accepted) ............ £275 0 0 





For alterations, &c., at the King’s Head, Little Queen- 
street, Holborn. Mr. W. West, architect :— 
George Hewish (accepted). 





For desks and fittings at the Buckingham-street Schools, 


Hull, for the Kingston-upon-Hull School Board. Mr. W. 
Botterill ( Botterill, Son, & Bilson), architect tothe Board :— 
OE... ks contheckitdvductemmmneentiionanacodl £142 10 O 
F We « MAI cniccictndesiitangetcciigivnsshuibnns i141 10 0 
eee Chis csiktetesssesesrtdsiccunt hainbonticet 1) 8 0 
Hockney I BIND von isiscccess ctborses Bites 140 0 0 
Oe 136 16 0 
Laverack & Goddard ........................ 134 17 19 
Habbershaw & Son ........................... 132 0 O 
Burgess & Co. (accepted) .................. 130 10 6 


For the erection of five pairs of og s on the Imber- 
horne Estate, East Grinstead. “e 4 W. Haughton, 
architect, East Grinstead :— 


J.H. Godly, East Grinstead............ £2,800 0 0 
H. Martin, East Grinstead............... 260 0 0 
J. Waters, Forest Row ..............5+++ 2,628 0 0 
A. Foster, East Grinstead............... 2,507 0 0 
G. Beard, East Grinstead ............... , 0 0 
Charlwood Bros., East Grinstead ... 1,900 0 0 
W. Pledge, East 'Grinstead* kactigsioenens 1,825 0 0 


* Accepted, 


For the erection of farm buildings, hlock No. 2, on the 
Imberhorne Estate, East Grinstead, Mr.S, W. Haughton, 
architect, East Grinstead :— 

Charlwood Bros., East Grinstead® 
* Accepted. 


yoniie £543 15 6 


For the erection of organ-gallery at the Vale Royal 
Chapel, Tunbridge W ells. Mr. 8S. W. Haughton, architect, 
East Grinstead :— 

E. J. Strange & Sons, Tunbridge Wells £97 0 0 


For erection of Horse Exchange and Auction Mart, East 
Canal Wharf, Cardiff, for Messrs. Gottwalty & Bowring. 


Mr. Douglas Blessley, architect. Quantities by the archi- 

tect :-— 
de I. TIE | cucisuncatcsnctnnbtnnea £3,100 0 O 
C. Bird, Car I iletlnncce: beptidansisidigaenmedannel 000 0 0 
i I, CIEE \ovccsndecncccctabncotetiin 2,999 0 0 
C. Fox, aR a RE Reet as 290 0 0 
EB. Trotman, Cardiff .........csccvccccses 2.898 0 0 
i, SE. TIE i onnnnebensocnousiinunudhes 2,850 0 0 
8. Shepton, SEE vicibinaudinnstecdecnininton 2,695 0 0 
ee See 639 0 0 
T. Gough, aaa ameristar 2,568 17 6 
Thos. White, Swansea (accepted) ... 2,420 0 0 
Symonds & Nurton, Cardiff ............ ,390 0 
E. Howard, ice RR . 2,368 0 0 








TO VUSESSFUROEE Ss. 


s. W. H.—S. F. E.—H. W. N.- P.— Messrs. 0. Bros.—J. & 
Son.—W. & E.—J. W. &.—J. K. ot. “2 wo. —J. B.—F. 8.—E. 
R. W. —G. T.C.—B. & Co.—H. i. & Son.—H. H.—W. Ww.—J. B.—T. 
P. & Sons —H. & P.—M. -H.—R. M 

0.—Q. & H.—E. D.—G. H. E 
A.—Y. & Sons.—G. H. F. Re te .. M.—Fawkes (we 
cannot interfere with charges in private matters).—W. G. B. L. (next 
week). 


Correspondents should address the Editor, and not the Publisher, 
except in cases of business. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publica- 
tion. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
publie meetings, rests, of course, with the authors 








NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 





Persons advertising in the Builder may have 
REPLIES ADDRESSED TO THE OFFICE, 
46, Catherine-street, Covent-garden, W.C., 
FREE OF CHARGE. 

Letters will be forwarded if addressed enve- 


lopes are sent, together with sufficient stamps 
to cover the postage. 





CHARGES FOR ADVER rISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Bix lines (about fifty words) or under.. 
Each additional line (about ten words) .............. 
Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c, may be obtained on application to the Publisher, 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under 
Each additional line (about ten words) 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
°° Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should he 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 
DOUGLAS FOURDRINTER, ‘Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine street, W.C. 
Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach th 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. — 


The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTT- 
MONTIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
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ee recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” is supplied winect from the ye gs to residents 


in any part of the United Ki 
Pusbatn. Remittances paya 
therine-street, 


m at the rate of 
le to DOUGLAS FOURER 


RINIER, 
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Best Bath Stone. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
Box Ground, Combe Down, 
Corsham Down, 
And Farleigh Down. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limited, 
Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr, 


Box Ground Stone. 

Is the best for use in all exposed positions, being 
a well-known and tried weather stone. 
50,000 feet cube in stock. 

PICTOR & SONS, 

Box, Wilts. [ Apvr. 


Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
is respectfully solicited; and Architects and 
others are CAUTIONED ‘against inferior stone. 
Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, Ilminster. 
Somerset. —Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 73, 
Charlotte-street, Portland-place, W. | Apvr, 


Of best quality, } 
Doulting Freestone, Bagh ng ity, erated 
HAM HILL STONE, 0 Milne by Sums & 
BLUE LIAS LIME 


Hany, Stoke, Ilminster. 
(Ground or Lump), 














Agent, Mr. H. MircHeLt, 
5, Augustus-road, Ham. 
mersmith, London, W. 

| Apvr, 





halte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODART & CO. 
Office: 
No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C. [Apvr. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses,railwayarches, warehousefloors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [ ApvrT. 








Immense quantities of 
DRY WAINSCOT, 
DRY MAHOGANY, 


DRY WALNUT, 
in all thicknesses. 
B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 
Whitfield-st., W., and Great Peter-st., S.W. 
London. [ Apvr. 











J. L. BACON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED 


STEAM AND HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS, 


FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 
OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 
34, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACE, 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. 
Illustrated Pamphlet on “ Heating” post free. 


No. 








CHAPPUIS PATENTS FOR REFLECTING LIGHT. 


DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
ARTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS. 


WHY BURN GAS !—CHAPPUIS’ 
ham Palace, all H.M. Government Off 
British Museum, South Kensi 
Hospitals, Institutions, Banks, in 


N.B.—¥For Prospectuses 


P, E. CHAPPUIS, Patentee and and tt 


HOTICE.—The pensiidinii 
Ite construction 


REFLECTORS DIFFUSE DAYLIGHT. 
ces, Houses of Parliament, H.M. First Com 
n Museum, Royal Institution, Guildhall Museum, 
nsurapce Offices, Manufactories, Pri 
30,000 in use in London alone. Patronised by a 


—They are exclusively adopted by 
missioner of Works, vege om Me 
on board H.M. Shi 
vate Houses and generally from *s — 

Architects, Engineers, Contractors, &c, 


d Diagrams, address Stamped sea to 


anufacturer, 69, FLEET-STRERT, LONDON. 


REFLECTOR (Latest Patent) oun aeneemenien ant PIBTERR GALLERIEO. 


and fitted at Bucking- 
litan Board of Works, 
way Companies’ Offices, 
emen’s are to Artisans’ Work- 


allows of the angle of ight boing seadlly aleesed a0 00 00 elastase demon 





